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I.L.0. Notes 


The debate in the Canadian House of Commons on Friday, 8 Feb- 
ruary 1935, which resulted in the Government securing Parliamentary 
approval of the ratification on behalf of Canada of five International 
Labour Conventions, may well prove to be epoch making in the history 
of the relations of the Organisation, not only with Canada but with 
other Federal States as well. The five Conventions in question were 
the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, the Weekly Rest 
(Industry) Convention, 1921, the Seamen’s Articles of Agreement 
Convention, 1926, the Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by 
Vessels) Convention, 1929, and the Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932. The last three of these 
Conventions relate to subjects which have always been admitted 
to be within the legislative competence of the Dominion. The 
Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention has also been considered for 
many years to fall within Dominion competence owing to the 
existence in Canada of a Lord’s Day Observance Act enacted in 
virtue of the Dominion jurisdiction over matters of criminal law. 
The proposal to ratify the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
on the other hand, involves an important change of attitude. The 
answers given by the Supreme Court to certain questions submitted 
to it by special reference in 1925 had led to widespread acquiescence 
in the view that the Dominion is constitutionally incompetent to give 
effect to this Convention, but, as Mr. Bennett pointed out in the House 
of Commons, in that case “the direct question ‘Is the Dominion 
competent under any provision of the British North America Act 
to enact legislation giving effect to the Convention? ’ was never prop- 
erly before the Court.” The Canadian Government now proposes 
to ratify in virtue of its powers under section 182 of the British North 
America Act, which is as follows : 


o 
“ The Parliament and Government of Canada shall have all powers 
necessary or proper for performing the Obligations of Canada or any 
Province thereof as Part of the British ire, towards Foreign 
Countries, arising under Treaties between the Empire and such 
Foreign Countries. ” 
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The scope of this section has recently been elucidated by two Privy 
Council decisions ', and in proposing ratification the Canadian Gov- 
ernment relies upon these decisions. The way thus appears to have 
been opened for a far more active ratification policy in Canada than 
has been pursued in the past, and this cannot fail to give the greatest 
satisfaction to all who are interested in the relations of the Organisation 
with Federal States Members. 


ak 
od ok 


Adversaries of social insurance in other countries, who have often 
cited the traditional opposition of the United States to statutory 
systems of social insurance as an argument on their side, will no doubt 
soon find that this argument is no longer at their disposal. The older 
individualist theory, which persisted in regarding protection against 
social risks as purely a private affair which could be left to the persons 
directly concerned or to the public, has collapsed under the hard 
realities of the depression. Sufficient evidence of this will be found 
in the report of the Committee on Economic Security, whose recommen- 
dations are at present under discussion by committees of both Houses 
of Congress. 

The recognitition of two facts lies at the basis of the Committee’s 
recommendations. One is the precariousness of the protection which 
private initiative is capable of offering to the individual : “ 18,000,000 
people, including children and aged, are dependent upon emergency 
relief for their subsistence and approximately 100,000,000 workers 
have no employment other than relief work.”” The other is the in- 
adequacy of this protection even in normal times or in periods of 
prosperity. The Committee’s recommendations are accordingly 
presented not as emergency measures but as major elements in a 
“ programme of economic security ” which must have as its primary 
aim “the assurance of an adequate income to each human being in 
childhood, youth, middle age, or old age—in sickness or in health. ” 
Time will be needed to carry out the programme in its entirety. Later 
on, when the question has been more fully studied, insurance against 
the risks of illness will be a necessary complement of the more im- 
mediate recommendations concerning old-age pensions, child welfare, 
and public health services. But it is undoubtedly a sign of the times 
that unemployment compensation, hitherto apparently the object 
of unshakable opposition, has been placed by the Committee at the 
head of its list of recommendations. 





1 In re the Regulation and Control of Aeronautics in Canada, (1932) A.C. 54, 
and Jn re Regulation and Control of Radio Communication in Canada, (1932) 
A.C, 304. 
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Since the war farm labour conditions in England and Wales 
have to some exient been subject to regulation by the public author- 
ities. The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, replacing 
the provisions of the Corn Production .Act and later legislation, 
provides. for the fixing of minimum wages for all agricultural 
workers and indirectly affects all their conditions. Changes in methods 
of farming over a number of years. have reduced the demand for 
farm labour, which has only to some extent been able to find other 
earning possibilities, either by taking advantage of the legislation 
on small holdings or by migrating to industrial employment. 
Agricultural unemployment has therefore taken on such proportions 
that some Government action has come to be regarded as necessary. 
In these circumstances, the new policy in favour of the rehabilitation 
of English agriculture’ has many features whixh are also of 
interest from the standpoint of agricultural labour. The Inter- 
national Labour Review ts glad to have been able to obtain the 
jollowing very full and interesting article on these problems from 
such a recognised authority as Professor Ashby. 


Sources OF HuMAN SERVICES 


HERE are different systems of farming, different sizes of 
farms and types: of farm organisation in the various parts 

of England and Wales, but. taking: the whole agricultural 
system there are about 2 workers to each farmer. In some 
parts of the eastern eounties there may be as many as 100 
workers under one’ farmer, but the ‘average for Norfolk or 
Cambridge will be about 4 per farmer. On the other hand, 
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over the whole of Wales the numbers of workers and of farmers 
are about equal, while in some counties of Wales there are 
two farmers to each worker. The whole system of supply and 
organisation of “labour”’, or direct human services, in agriculture 
is extremely complicated. Of the total number of farmers and 
graziers (stock-raisers) only about 61 per cent. are employers 
of labour, while the remainder are best described as “.working 
on their own account”. But the total number of persons 
occupying and using agricultural land for pecuniary benefit 
is much larger than the number of “farmers ”’, etc., returned 
by the Census. These are generally persons having dual occu- 
pations or businesses of which the non-agricultural is of major 
importance. These persons are generally returned under the 
Census according to their major occupational or business 
interests ; consequently their number is not known. In 1931 
the Census showed 248,000 farmers in England and Wales, 
while in the same year there were 392,000 “ agricultural hold- 
ings” of an area of more than one acre. Possibly the number 
of persons using agricultural land and having other occupations 
is not quite so large as the excess of 144,000 in the number of 
holdings. In Carmarthenshire, however, a study of the occu- 
pational interests of small holders showed that some 46 per cent. 
had an additional occupation. The proportion having such 
additional occupation fell from 66 per cent. in the group having 
holdings of 1-10 acres to 18 per cent. in the group with holdings 
of 30-50 acres.1 An earlier study of Oxfordshire also showed 
a high proportion of small holders with other occupations. * 
A recent study of the use of “ agricultural holdings ” in Hert- 
fordshire indicated that only about 50 per cent. of a represent- 
ative sample were used for business purposes by persons wholly 
dependent on agriculture for a livelihood.* This is almost 
certainly exceptional, but the general evidence is to the effect 
that there is a very considerable amount of part-time interest 
in the occupation and use of land. 

The supply of labour other than that of the occupiers of 
land is even more complicated. According to the Census of 
1981 there were 281,000 male farmers, but only 73,000 male 
relatives of farmers engaged in agriculture, and while there 





1 Tuomas : The Economics of Small Holdings, p. 26. Cambridge, 1927. 

* Assy: Allotments and Small Holdings in Oufordshire. Oxford, 1917. 

3 CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, Farm Economics Branca: An Economic Survey 
of Hertfordshire Agriculture. Cambridge, 1931. 
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were 17,000 female farmers there were only 8,000 female 
relatives. The ratio of relatives (i.e. of family workers other 
than the occupiers) to farmers again' varies in different parts 
of the country. The approximate ratios for England and Wales 
and for Wales separately of the number of farmers’ relatives 
to (a) farmers, and (6). paid workers are as follows : 


Area Ratio to 100 farmers Ratio to 100 paid workers 
ge and Wales 33 16 
s 81 44 
The Census, most probably, does not give quite the full 
information on employment of relatives; in any case it does 
not include all the persons in the families of part-time culti- 
vators who provide labour for agriculture. Family labour is an 
important factor in the total supply. © 
The workers who are not members of the farm families 
consist of “ regular” and “ casual” workers. No information 
on the number of casual workers is given by the Census, but 
according to the statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture the 
number of casual workers represents about 17 per cent. of the 
total. These figures are collected in June each year, and the 
number and proportion of casual workers vary at different 
seasons. The proportion of casual labour is generally higher in 
the arable than in the pastoral areas,’ more particularly in the 
areas in which there is intensive cropping of arable land. An 
intensive study of use, of labour on.farms in Wales showed 
that only about 4 per cent. of the total hours of work were 
supplied by casuals. ! | 
The “ regular ” workers are engaged for periods varying 
from one week to a year. The system of yearly engagement is 
common in some pastoral areas, particularly in the North and 
West of England, and in Wales, while that of weekly engage- 
ment is‘more common in the Midlands and South of England. 
But in many areas the two systems exist side by side, the 
yearly system being applied to certain classes like shepherds, 
horsemen, or stockmen, while “ordinary labourers” are en- 
gaged on a weekly basis. These systems of engagement are 
closely allied with those of housing workers. Housing married 
workers in farm cottages, and single workers in the farm house 
or sometimes the cottage of a foreman, is practically universal 





1 Davies ; “Casual Labour on Welsh Farms ”, in The Farm and Market, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, March 1930. Aberystwyth. 
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where the yearly system is followed. Workers engaged on a 
weekly basis generally live in “free ” cottages and commonly 
in villages. Thus the problems of farm labour as seen by farmers 
vary from one district to another, while the problems of regulat- 
ing conditions of employment as seen by the workers also vary. 
The most common features are those of wages and hours of 
labour, but workers’ requirements in the regulation of hours 
of labour show considerable variation from one area to another. 
Employers are concerned primarily with the cost of labour, but 
in this connection they are concerned with the numbers of 
persons, particularly men, seeking employment; with the 
quality of the supply as regards skill, experience, and general 
efficiency ; and with hours as affecting the numbers required 
and the ease of organisation. But the conditions under which 
costs are determined vary in important particulars according 
to the systems of engagement and the general conditions of 
employment. Workers are concerned with rates of cash wages, 
weekly or yearly, and with earnings ; but some workers look 
to employers for the quality of housing and other supplies 
for direct consumption, while others look to landowners, to 
other owners of cottage property, or even to Local Govern- 


ment Authorities, for the supply and quality of housing, while 
they receive very little if any other allowances in kind. 


REcENT CONDITION OF WoRKERS 


The condition of the agricultural worker was more or less 
pressing upon the public conscience from the period of the 
breakdown of their trade union movement in the late seventies 
and early eighties of the last century. But in the nineties the 
general economic condition of the industry was such that no 
practical means of widespread improvement appeared possible 
to contemporary social thinkers. The provision of allotments 
was being advocated and the actual supply was extending. 
Legislative efforts to increase the supply of small holdings 
proved to be abortive. Then with the improvement of economic 
conditions in the industry after 1900 the social conscience of 
the nation was heavily pressed with the condition of the work- 
ers. There was still a tendency to consider that the only method 
of widespread or permanent alleviation of their lot was by a 
change in the system of land occupation, but the efforts towards 
supplying land were not more than half-hearted. The further 
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supply of allotments was being advocated, while in many 
parts of the country the actual farm workers were finding 
the increase in their resources from cultivation of small plots 
somewhat deceptive, and in any case inadequate to their 
requirements. The Small Holdings Act of 1908 made a ray 
of light for many individual workers, and, socially, much was 
expected of it. Soon, however, it became apparent that no 
system of re-distribution of land which was likely to be developed 
in practice would bring such improvement in the general 
conditions of the agricultural workers as was required. The 
passing of the Trade Boards (Minimum Wages) Act in 1909, 
which was applied to a number of sweated industries, soon 
brought suggestions, even demands, that this Act or its prin- 
ciples should be applied to agriculture. From 1911 onwards 
there was exceedingly close consideration of the possibilities 
of application of the principle of minimum wage regulation 
to agriculture, and of its probable effects.’ As this process 
of consideration was conducted partly by economists who 
were showing a close understanding of the system of organisa- 
tion of agricultural production and its relation to the general 
economic organisation of the nation, it began to make a strong 
impression on the public mind. Moreover, it obtained the 
immediate and strong support of trade unionists amongst 
farm workers and amongst industrial trade unionists, especially 
those who were concerned with the supply of competitive 
labour which was continually arising in agricultural areas. 
Then with the war there came a change in the general 
public attitude towards agriculture and the development of 
production, and when, in 1917, it was considered necessary to 
take economic measures to stimulate production, it appeared 
socially impracticable, if not impossible, to provide special 
support for prices of farm produce without providing equivalent 
support for the wages of farm workers. Consequently the 
Corn Production Act of 1917, which made provision for mini- 
mum prices for grain, also provided for a minimum wage of 
25s. per week for agricultural workers, and for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Wages Board for the regulation of 
wages. The Board was established and began its work imme- 
diately. While it had no direct power of determining conditions 
of employment other than rates of wages, it was necessary 





1 Cf., in particular, LENNarD : English Agricultural Wages. London, 1914. 
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to define and limit “allowances in kind” for the purpose of 
calculation of minimum cash wages, and to determine the basis 
of valuation of such allowances as were admitted in the calcula- 
tion. It was also necessary to determine the hours of labour 
for which the minimum wages were to be paid, and such hours 
were determined, together with overtime rates, for each 
“ Wages District ” of the country. Although the Board had 
no statutory power to reduce hours of labour, appreciable 
reductions followed their determination of rates of wages in 
relation to defined hours of labour. Eventually regulations 
were made which ensured a weekly half-holiday or more or 
less equivalent annual holiday periods for farm workers over 
practically the whole country. With allowances in kind defined 
and valued, with minimum wages fixed in relation to defined 
hours of work, with provisions for overtime rates and for 
holidays, the position of the farm worker began to approach 
that of other industrial workers in the country. Some unsatis- 
factory conditions remained, especially those relating to the 
quality and condition, and terms of occupation, of the farm or 
“tied ” cottages ; but on the whole great improvement in the 
general position and economic condition of the farm workers 
was achieved through the process of statutory regulation of 
wages. The Agricultural Wages Board continued and developed 
its activities from 1917 until the Corn Production Act was 
repealed in 1921. 

In the meantime there had been an enormous development 
of trade union activity amongst farm workers. The trade 
union movement began to revive about 1906, especially in 
Norfolk, and by 1913 the Agricultural Labourers’ Union’ 
had succeeded in establishing branches in several counties. 
Other unions, mainly or primarily of industria] character, 
were also active in other areas. The Workers’ Union, in partic- 
ular, developed a strong agricultural interest and a special 
Organisation Section, and was successful in organising branches 
of farm workers in several parts of the country. The general 
tendency towards trade union activity became more marked 
after 1914, and by the summer of 1917, when provision had to 
be made for the working of the Agricultural Wages Board 
and its District Committees, there was a great wave of enthu- 
siasm for union organisation. The Agricultural Labourers’ 





1 Now called the National Union of Agricultural Workers. 
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Union probably had about 12,000 members in 1918, and the 
Workers’ Union a somewhat smaller number. Other unions 
were active but these two became the chief support of the 
farm worker, and by the summer of 1919 probably 190,000 
workers were enrolled in these two unions. After 1920 a decline 
set in, possibly due to a feeling of security arising from the 
operations of the Agricultural Wages Board, but also possibly 
in part due to the inherent difficulty of maintaining contact 
and interest amongst a very scattered body of workers. Then 
when the fall in prices of produce became imminent in 1921, 
and proposals were made for the repeal of the statutory pro- 
visions for the regulation of wages, the unions were unable to 
exercise sufficient industrial and political pressure to ensure 
their retention. A further rapid decline in membership occurred 
in both unions, and their effective activities became restricted 
to certain districts. 

On the repeal of the Corn Production Act! provision was 
made for the establishment of Voluntary Conciliation Com- 
mittees. This machinery was brought into operation in several 
counties, but it soon showed weakness and eventually broke 
down. As a consequence the prevailing rates of pay were 
reduced and conditions of employment deteriorated. This 
rapid decline in the economic position of the workers had also 
an adverse effect upon the membership of the trade unions. 
There was a general feeling that trade unionism was ineffective 
and that return to statutory regulation was necessary. This 
period of freedom in wage fixation again showed that under 
such conditions farm workers in the industrial counties were 
able to obtain higher rates of pay, and that the existence of 
other competitive demands for labour was a much more im- 
portant factor than trade unionism in the maintenance of 
economic conditions. 

The next stage was the passing of the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act in 1924.2 The principles of this Act show 
considerable differences from those of the Act of 1917. Under 
the earlier law and practice, the District Wages Committees 
recommended rates, and, in effect, some other conditions of 
employment, while the (National) Agricultural Wages Board * 





1 Corn Production (Repeal) Act, 1921. Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Legislative Series, 1921, Part I, G.B.3. 

2 Legislative Series, 1924, G.B.5. 

8 The Act of 1924 applies only to England and Wales. 
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at the centre actually fixed rates of wages and the relevant 
conditions. This system developed a tendency towards standar- 
disation of wages and hours over the country, and the lower 
terms recommended by the Committees of some of the more 
backward Districts were closely scrutinised and often amended. 
But the Act of 1924 provided, in effect, that rates of wages 
and the relevant conditions should be determined by the 
District Wages Committees and merely registered or passed 
by the Agricultural Wages Board, with the result that more 
generous allowance is now made for local customs and feelings, 
perhaps especially of employers. The earlier Board was also 
the Executive and Administrative Authority for the enforce- 
ment of regulations, and on the whole its regulations were 
effectively enforced. Under the Act of 1924 effective execution 
and administration of regulations lies with the Minister of 
Agriculture, and administration is more or less subject to some 
general political conditions and influences. Moreover, when the 
fixing of rates and administration of regulations was conducted 
by a central Agricultural Wages Board, the workers’ trade 
unions were able to concentrate the use of their information 
and their more impressive personnel on the operations of the 
Board, while the scatter of power under the existing system, 
and the reduction of union membership, have made a big 
reduction in their power of influencing decisions on rates of 
wages and the related conditions of employment. 

But it still remains true that the public conscience has been 
largely relieved of its concern with the condition of the farm 
worker. A very rapid rise in rates of wages followed the establish- 
ment of the first Agricultural Wages Board, and although 
this was partly necessitated by the rise in prices and costs 
of living, and made possible by the rise in prices of farm produce, 
the rise in wages was partly, and the improvement in other 
conditions of employment was wholly, due to the operations 
of the Board and its administrative organisation. With the 
removal of this regulative organisation wages fell, and there 
was somewhat general deterioration in other conditions of 
employment, although the four years’ experience of regulation 
had stiffened workers against return to some earlier conditions. 
Wages again rose under the operation of the Act of 1924. 
For some years before the outbreak of the depression agri- 
cultural wages remained stable, the average weekly minimum 
wage for ordinary male workers being 3ls. 8d. There was 
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subsequently some reduction under the pressure of economic 
conditions from 1930 onwards. Wages were at their lowest 
at the end of the year 1933, when the average minimum wage 
sank to 30s. 644d.1_ There has been a recent tendency towards 
improvement, and the average wage figure stood, at the end 
of 1984, at 31s. ld. 


ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS 


The general position is that far more has been achieved 
towards improvement of the economic and social position of 
the farm worker by direct regulation of conditions of em- 
ployment than could have been achieved, under prevailing 
political circumstances, by any other methods. Amongst 
farm workers themselves, and in their organisations, practically 
nothing is heard of a demand for allotments. Indeed, in all 
periods of relative prosperity the practical demand for allot- 
ments for farm workers tends to fall, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether even conditions of low demand for labour and low 
wages would bring such a demand for allotments from this 
class as occurred in the eighties and nineties of the last century. * 
Here and there a farm worker who has no garden, or is not 
supplied with potatoes or other vegetables from his place of 
employment, requires an allotment ; here and there a worker 
in a district of intensive production (especially in market 
gardening or poultry farming) requires an allotment on which 
he may proceed to develop an independent business; but 
nowhere is there a general demand for allotments for part- 
time work and subsistence production as a means of alleviation 
of general industrial and economic conditions. In any case, 
an effective demand for allotments was always closely connected 
with the system of weekly or short-period engagement of labour, 
with low wages, and the existence of surplus labour without 
hope of support in periods of unemployment except recourse 
to the Poor Law. * 

Again, as regards small holdings, agricultural workers as a 
group, or as organised in trade unions, are not making any 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 
1934 : “ Statistics of Wages of Agricultural Workers in Various Countries, 1927- 
1934.” 

? This position is quite separate from that of non-agricultural workers in rural 
areas, and from the urban and semi-urban demand for allotments. 

3 Cf. Asusy: Allotments and Small Holdings in Ozfordshire, pp. 1-12. 
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general demand for a greater supply. The unions, in fact, 
have concentrated all their immediate attention upon improving 
conditions of employment as such, and politically their views 
are largely directed to the general reorganisation of the industry. 
They are not placing any reliance on small holdings as a genera] 
method of improving conditions of employment or of alleviating 
the general conditions of the farm worker. Generally speaking, 
even those farm workers who were sympathetic towards the 
small holdings movement, those who had a general interest 
and many of those who had individual interests or potential 
interests in development, have been disappointed with the 
results achieved in the establishment of small holdings. Although 
a small number of individual farm workers have obtained 
holdings and successfully established themselves thereon, the 
effect on the supply of labour and on conditions of employ- 
ment has been practically negligible. 

The number of farm workers who become independent small 
holders entirely “ working on own account ’”’, or eventually 
becoming employers, always has been extremely small, at any 
rate since the beginning of the nineteenth century. During 
the nineties, when land in some areas became very cheap, 
and farms were changing hands rapidly, it appears that an 
unusually large number of erstwhile farm workers obtained 
holdings ; and possibly the opportunities for this change of 
status, apart from special statutory provisions, tend to be more 
numerous in periods of depression than at any other times. 
The only methodical attempt at measuring the extent of change 
that is known was made in Wales in 1925.1 This showed that 
some 22 per cent. of the present farmers had previously been 
farm workers, but some of these were sons of farmers. About 
half of them were sons of farm workers having followed for a 
period their fathers’ occupation and status. It was estimated 
that about 11 per cent. of each recent group of farm workers 
had opportunities of becoming independent small holders or 
farmers. But some 75 per cent. of each group of farmers were 
sons of farmers and 68 per cent. were both sons and grandsons 
of farmers. It is known that conditions in Wales are more 
favourable to this process of change of status than those gener- 
ally prevailing in England. In the northern and north-western 





1 Cf. Asupy and Jones : “ Social Origin of Farmers in Wales ”, in Sociological 
Review, April 1926; and “Social Origin of Welsh Farmers”, in Welsh Journal 
of Agriculture, Vol. 2, 1926. 
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and some of the south-western counties of England the con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to those in Wales, though it is 
probable that the proportion of workers achieving a change of 
status is not quite so high. In the characteristically large- 
farm areas of England the proportion achieving the change is 
extremely low.! The exact proportion for England is unknown 
but it is probably in the region of 2-3 per cent.; and it is 
extremely doubtful whether as many as 5 per cent. of the whole 
group in England and Wales ever become independent occupiers 
of land. 

Almost certainly a preponderant majority of the present 
group of farm workers are sons of farm workers, and they and 
their sons will remain in the worker group while they remain 
in this industry. In some respects it is easier to achieve a change 
in economic and social status by leaving the industry, but in 
any case it has been easier to change to another occupation 
than to achieve a change of status in agriculture. Broadly, 
it may be said that England and Wales, even Great Britain, 
has a permanent class of wage earners in agriculture ; a class 
which expects to obtain more benefit by improving conditions 
of employment than by any change in the system of occupation 
and use of land, especially towards the “ peasant ”’ systems. 
The numbers in this class are still continually diminishing, 
as they have been at least since 1851, but the class of “ regular ”’ 
workers, entirely dependent on agricultural wages for a liveli- 
hood, still represents about 500,000 persons in England and 
Wales, and is double the number of farmers (or independent 
occupiers of land). 

The existence of this class and its conditions has never 
been accepted by social students of several schools of thought 
as permanent, or as socially beneficial, or desirable. Suggestions 
of change in the status of a large proportion of the class, and 
of widespread development of small holdings or family farms, 
are continually arising from idealistic or philanthropic sources ; 
and sometimes from “ conservative ’”’ sources on the theory 
that a large peasant class is necessary for the support of existing 
constitutional arrangements and economic institutions and for 
the preservation of the social virtues. Until the operations of 





1 Cf. Asusy: Allotments and Small Holdings in Oxfordshire, pp. 8-9, 88-89, 
97-98 ; LENNARD : Economic Notes on Agricultural Wages, pp. 57-59 ; and Cmd. 
25, 1919: Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture, Vol. Il, pp. 53, 
249, 252, 366. 
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the first Agricultural Wages Board proved successful there 
were many doubts whether any other methods of improving 
the economic conditions and raising the status of the class 
were available ; but the undoubted success of this organisation, 
and the relative success of the existing system of regulation of 
wages and conditions of employment, have brought some 
change in opinions and sentiments. Now, strangely enough, 
the chief advocacy of small holdings arises from reasons other 
than changing or improving the status of farm workers. 
Development of small holdings, “ closer settlement of the land ”’, 
is now advocated on the grounds that the nation must become 
more nearly self-supporting in food supplies; that the culti- 
vation of land ought to provide occupation for a considerable 
proportion of the industrial unemployed ; or, more generally, 
that the trend of economic developments in other countries is 
driving Great Britain into a radical change in her systems of 
agricultural production. The miscellaneous reasons for support- 
ing closer settlement—like those for the maintenance of the 
physique and morale of the population, or the maintenance of 
the constitution or of the conservative types of social virtues— 
are still important in the background. But since farm workers 
have had a taste of the benefits of social regulation of conditions 
of employment, and a considerable proportion stil] have trade 
union attitudes with or without attachment to unions, and since 
at least part of them are a little affected by Socialistic ideas, 
they and their interests have fallen into the background in the 
consideration of proposals for closer settlement of the land. 
This position, however, appears to be unlikely to remain 
or to be finally accepted. While suggestions are merely of a 
vague character, or only of local application, it is possible to 
make them without seriously disturbing the agricultural 
community—whether of farmers or their workers. But should 
any proposals for widespread action become concrete and definite 
it will probably be found that even agricultural workers have 
a strong vested interest in the present systems of occupation 
and use of land, and will resent any changes which do not 
pay due attention to their interests or which do not promise 
any improvement in the demand for their labour and in con- 
ditions of employment. They have not been looking for any 
opportunity of general or widespread change of status ; scarcely 
anyone now proposes extension of small holdings to enable 
them to achieve such a change; and in the meantime their 
interests in the present systems of production are important 
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economic and. social factors in any drastic change towards 
“closer settlement of the land ”’. 


EFFICIENCY AND LABOUR REQUIREMENTS 


But, indeed, English systems of agricultural production 
and of use of labour for that purpose have been much maligned. 
By calculating production per unit of land (as per acre or per 
hectare) it is possible to indicate that the efficiency of English 
agriculture is lower than that of some other European countries. 
On the other hand, if production is calculated per man (or 
per person) engaged in the industry it is certain that on this 
basis agricultural efficiency is higher in England or Great 
Britain than in any other country of Europe; and if output 
is, calculated on the basis of total input of capita] and Jabour 
(units of land or land value, plus units of movable capital, 
plus units of labour) it is practically certain that efficiency in 
England or Great Britain would be higher than that of any 
other European country. If any simple standard is to be used, 
the output per person engaged in the industry is of far greater 
importance to agriculturists than any other, for it is upon the 
average output per person that the average standard of living 
eventually depends. But, of course, agriculturists as a whole 
group, including farmers and workers, must also apply the 
standard of output per unit of capital with that of output per 
person, or preferably a combination of these standards. During 
the nineteenth century and at least up to quite recent years 
Great Britain has never been pressed by lack of economic 
resources into using a high proportion of capital and labour 
in the less remunerative branches of agriculture. Consequently 
she could afford to some extent the apparent neglect to push 
production per unit of land to the highest levels, or to some 
of the levels reached by countries less favoured with general 
economic resources. More positively, the agriculturists of 
Great Britain could not be pushed into the more expensive 
and less remunerative systems of production to the detriment 
of their standard of living, while the standards of living of 
other sections of the population were rising, unless some special 
support was given by tariffs or subsidies. The development 
of systems of agricultural production followed the trend of 
general economic policy, and that policy not only as determined 
by political agencies but also as determined by the general 
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trend of social conditions. One of these trends was towards 
economy in the use of labour, and towards capitalisation and 
organisation for this purpose. 

It may be true that total agricultural production in England 
and Wales was slightly diminished between 1875 and 1918, 
but it is certainly true that production per person was rising 
almost throughout that period. During the recent period of 
depression total production has not diminished, but has tended 
to show a slight increase, while the number of persons engaged 
was still diminishing. There have been changes in the consti- 
tution of the total output, especially those from crops to live- 
stock and livestock products, and these are continually occur- 
ring, but from the workers’ point of view and from that of 
agriculturists generally one remarkable change is that in the 
amount of labour required for any given amount of output. 

On the average each person engaged in agriculture now 
operates more acres of crops and more units of livestock than 
at any previous period. The change is not necessarily one in 
the efficiency of workers or in the physical, mental, and moral 
bases of their efficiency ; but in the other equipment for produc- 
tion (including plants, animals, implements, and machines) 


and in the organisation under which work is done, and probably 
also partly in the mental and moral bases of efficiency in the 
workers themselves. Measuring by the units of crops and stock 
operated by each worker, the following table shows the estimated 
increases in the “farming task” per person in England and 
Wales, but it also shows that, allowing for changes in hours of 
labour, the changes in the task per hour of labour are greater. 


INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY OF FARM ORGANISATION 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 





Index of Index of Index of 
“ farming task ”’ hours of labour “ farming task ”’ 
per person per annum per hour of labour 





1871 (base) 100 100 100 
1921 130.5 89 
1924 137.2 91 


1928 137.2 89 154 

















“ Here are three measures : the increase in task, the decrease 
in time worked, and the increase in efficiency per hour of 
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labour.””! Wales is a country of small farms, mainly worked 
by family labour, where changes in farm organisation might 
be expected to be small, yet here the changes have been of the 
same character and only a little smaller in extent. Here the 
increase in the efficiency per hour of Jabour between 1871 
and 1921 was about 37-38 per cent. *, and it has shown further 
increase in the last decade. 

As changes in production were made with changing market 
conditions, possibly some decrease occurred in the early period ; 
but while the numbers of persons employed or otherwise 
engaged in production were falling, the decrease in output 
was very much smaller than the reduction in population. 
In the more recent period total production has not fallen with 
the amount of human labour used. The methods of achieving 
economy in use of labour and an increase in output per person 
have been many and complex. In cereal growing and harvesting 
and the harvesting of hay the development and extension of 
the use of machinery was an important factor, and in culti- 
vations generally there has been improvement and increase in 
the supply of mechanical aids. Many implements have become 
lighter in draught and more effective for their purposes. At the 
homestead, barn machinery of various kinds lightened Jabour, 
and in the dairy the cream separator made a radical change 
while other forms of equipment were also improved. The 
development of machinery for harvesting made an enormous 
reduction in the requirement of casual or seasonal labour for 
given operations. It is difficult to estimate the influence of 
mechanical power in this change, for records of the use of 
mechanical power on farms were not obtained before 1908. 
In the earlier period, and even now, a high proportion of the 
mechanical power used on farms, such as steam ploughing or 
cultivating and threshing outfits, was supplied by outside 
contractors and was only engaged when required; but it is 
probable that the proportion of power machinery used and 
owned by farmers is now rising. Since 1908 there has been a 
considerable increase in the total sources of mechanical power 
owned and used by farmers. Practically the whole of the 





1 Asupy and Davies: “ Farming Efficiency and the Agricultural Depres- 
sion”, in Proceedings of the Agricultural Economics Society, 1929. Reading. 
Cf. also Cmd. 24, 1919: Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture, 
Vol. I: Section on “ Efficiency of Labour ”. 

? AsuBy and Davies : “ The Work Efficiency of Farm Organisation in Wales ”, 
in Welsh Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 5, 1929. 
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increase in tractors has occurred since 1917. But the increase 
in the use of oil and petrol engines since 1913 is remarkable. 


SOURCES OF MECHANICAL POWER (ENGINES, ETC.) ON FARMS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 





Number of engines, etc. 





Nature of power 
1913 1925 





7,719 2,246 
Gas 1,287 645 
Oil and petrol 16,284 65,725 
Electric 262 700 2,475 
Wind 990 1,079 
Water 3,543 8,210 
Others or not stated 21 76 


Motor tractors 16,681 18,654 























Prior to 1917 far the most characteristic and important 
increase in sources of power, especially for draught purposes, 
was that in equine power. As the use of implements and 
machinery extended horse power was used as a substitute 
for power from human sources, and a higher amount of equine 
power was associated with the work of each person. 


NUMBER OF WORKING HORSES ON FARMS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 





Number of horses per 1,000 acres | Number of horses per 100 persons 
of cultivated land engaged in agriculture 





30.9 61 
30.7 71 
31.1 79 
33.8 94 
34.7 92 


82 




















x 
a 
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The decline in 1921 marks the effective arrival of the internal 
combustion engines and tractors which provided économical 
forms of mechanical power for the individual farm. But in 
Wales, where farms are smaller and consequently the use of 
mechanical power has been somewhat less economical than in 
England, the increase in the use of equine power has been 
somewhat greater and has continued more recently. 


ASSOCIATION OF HUMAN AND EQUINE LABOUR ON FARMS OF WALES 





Persons per 1,000 acres | Horses per 1,000 acres Horses per 100 
Year of cultivated land | of cultivated land |  — agriculturists 





1871 41.60 26.87 65 
1881 35.26 26.10 74 
1891 82.26 27.17 84 
30.61 32.40 106 
82.26 33.69 104 
$2.27 32.22 100 


$1.70 28.44 90 























There is, however, another factor in economy of use of labour 
on farms, namely, that of the size of the separate enterprises 
and the consequent organisation for use of labour. Within 
certain limits, for instance, the amount of labour required 
per cow will vary to some extent inversely with the size of the 
herd, and similarly with flocks of sheep, but in crop production 
the arrangement of areas of individual crops and their combina- 
tions so as to adjust them to the capacity of given amounts 
of labour may make very considerable economies. All these 
factors—increase in power from equine and mechanical 
sources ; improvement in some machines and implements and 
radical changes in equipment for some processes like harvesting 
and stacking; and improvements in general organisation— 
have contributed to economy in use of labour. In general 
the reduction in labour power has been accompanied by an 
increase in use of capital equipment (though because of changes 
in prices, not necessarily in its value), and the association of 
more capital equipment with each unit of human labour. 
There are, however, extremely important improvements in 
plants and animals for purposes of production which have also 
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led to a reduction in the amount of labour required for a given 
output. The milk yield per cow has shown an important 
increase ; it has been estimated that since 1890 the feed require- 
ment per gallon of milk has fallen by 10 per cent., and the 
direct labour requirement by 30 per cent. Less time and less 
feed are now required to produce a given weight of meat from 
cattle, sheep, or pigs. The yields of some crops have shown 
large increases, and at some periods there were all-round 
increases in yields of crops. 


MIGRATION AND RurAt POPULATION 


It would certainly be unsafe to say that changes in equip- 
ment or in power supply drove out Jabour, for the largest 
reduction in agricultura] popuJation occurred between 1861 and 
1871 before the most radical changes in equipment were made. 
Nor, perhaps, would it be safe to say that shortage of labour 
generally drove farmers into the use of machinery and power. 
As so often happens in economic and social evolution, the active 
and reactive forces were complex, and their effects equally 
complex. Farmers were obliged to change the products of 
their farms, and compelled to seek methods of reducing costs 
of production. Inventors, scientists, engineers, and manu- 
facturers were offering them the means. But sometimes when 
farmers had reduced costs to the lower levels possible under 
contemporary conditions, the possible rates of remuneration 
for capital and Jabour were still low. Other industries were 
expanding and developing; on the whole they offered better 
economic returns for labour and afforded higher wages. With 
some lag, the labour surplus to agricultural requirements 
moved to other industries and places of residence. But it 
would be equally true to say that in certain areas and periods 
the younger agriculturists—both sons and daughters of farm- 
ers and actual paid workers—actively sought other occupa- 
tions. With the development of science and engineering—or 
the general growth of intelligence and knowledge and its applica- 
tion to agricultural processes—during the nineteenth century 
the reduction in the proportion of the population required 
to produce supplies of foodstuffs for the whole was almost 
inevitable : the alternative was a drastic reduction in hours of 
labour. The rise of economy in use of labour in agriculture 
and the reduction in the proportion of agriculturists were the 
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primary foundation of the vast development of material civilisa- 
tion. Agriculturists, even farm workers, though they were 
sometimes driven, sometimes drawn, to other occupations 
and places of residence, shared in the general benefits of the 
increase in agricultural and industrial productivity and the 
consequent advance of material civilisation. But agriculturists 
generally, and farm workers in particular, lacked the conditions 
necessary for industrial and residential mobility and the powers 
of industrial or class organisation which enabled other groups 
to secure for themselves larger shares in the benefits which 
became available. Farm workers in England made several 
sporadic efforts, notably that of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union of the seventies, to develop organisation 
for the protection of their interests. They were defeated largely 
by the existence of surplus labour in the industry, and the low 
mobility of members of the group, but also by the wide geo- 
graphical scatter of members, and the consequent difficulty of 
creating class ideals or standards of remuneration and con- 
ditions of labour. 

Many other reasons for the “ depopulation of the land ” 
can be given. Importance has been attached to “ the dullness 
of village life’’; the “poverty of rural housing”; to the 
handicaps on becoming independent cultivators set up by the 
system of landownership and the general organisation of agri- 
culture ; to the low remuneration of labour and the low social 
status of the farm worker. But the opinion may be hazarded 
that if there had been many more village halls and entertain- 
ments, much better housing, more opportunities of establishing 
small holdings, the greater part of the exodus from the land 
would still have continued. And it is just possible that higher 
rates of wages would have compelled farmers to seek greater 
economies in use of labour, and thus accelerate the process. 
There might, however, have been different forms and degrees 
of selection of migrants from agriculture had some of the 
social conditions in rural areas been other than they were. 
Migration from agriculture, or a reduction in the proportion 
of the total population engaged in agriculture, was practically 
inevitable in the countries supplying Great Britain with food- 
stuffs. Great Britain herself might have avoided part of her 
loss of agricultural population by a drastic change in economic 
policy ; but she might also have become economically poorer 
in the process. In any case, in a small country with a dense 
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population, in which many of the agriculturists have some 
contacts with other industries and knowledge of their conditions 
of employment and remuneration, it would have been impos- 
sible to maintain a greater agricultural population with any 
wider disparity between the standards of living of agricultural 
and industrial families. This factor is now of great importance. 
Agriculturists, even farm workers, are in possession of more 
of the personal conditions of industrial and residential mobility 
than ever before; they have more knowledge of external 
conditions ; better education; on the whole more means of 
mobility and somewhat less of ties; less fear and more self- 
possession ; they are in fact individually more mobile in the 
personal sense than at any previous period. From 1850 onwards 
the occupational and residential mobility of farm workers 
rose with the development of means of transport, the extension 
and improvement of educational facilities, and with the re- 
moval of the more onerous conditions of poverty and the 
accumulation of small surpluses of income. A considered 
judgment would be that it is still rising : the mobility of agri- 
cultural workers for personal purposes has certainly risen 
very rapidly in the last fifteen years. 

The proportion of agriculturists in the total number of 
occupied persons has been falling until recently and may still 
be tending to diminish. The recent proportions are: 1911, 
8.5 per cent.; 1921, 7.5 per cent.; and 1931, 6.4 per cent. ; 
and unless there is more radical reversion of economic policy 
than has yet occurred any appreciable rise in the more recent 
proportion is quite improbable. Production may be stimulated, 
but while the present system of organisation of production 
remains and the general farming efficiency movements continue, 
the present agricultural population will have capacity for a 
considerable increase in output. 

There is, however, indication of some change in conditions 
from the more general social point of view. The “rural” 
population (i.e. resident in Rural Districts as formed for Local 
Government purposes) fell from 38 per cent. of the total in 
1871 to 21.9 per cent. in 1911, and is now about stationary, 
for it was 20.7 per cent. in 1921, and 20 per cent. in 1981. 
Thus the density of rural population is no longer being reduced, 
and should any rise occur it will be possible to increase the 
supply of social services, especially education, on a more 
economical basis and thus to proceed to the general improve- 
ment of rural social life. While the agricultural and other rural 
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population was diminishing, and agriculturists in particular 
migrated in search of other employment and better conditions 
of living, with the result of maintenance or improvement of 
the standards of living of the remaining agricultural group, 
the diminishing density of population caused great difficulties 
in the economical supply of social services. The dilemma was 
that migration protected individual or family earnings of those 
who remained in the countryside, but the reduced density of 
population and greater scatter of the remaining families caused 
difficulties in obtaining those supplies and services which 
are not purchasable on an individual or family basis—supplies 
of piped water and gas or electricity ; education ; entertain- 
ment ; modern medical, surgical, or general health services ; 
and personal services generally. Increased density of general 
rural population would now be of great benefit to the agri- 
cultural group. One change in conditions is that agriculturists, 
especially farm workers or their sons and daughters, who 
change their occupation do not quite so frequently change their 
place of residence. Modern transport, greater use of roads, 
and some wider geographical spread of other industries have 
made opportunities for change of occupation without change 
of residence. In certain areas of recent industrial development, 
like that of Coventry or Bedford, and other areas of the Mid- 
lands and the South of England, considerable proportions of 
village populations are now engaged in industries other than 
agriculture. 

These changes may have considerable influences on the 
constitution of the general rural and the agricultural popu- 
lations. Some of the most deplorable effects of rural and agri- 
cultural migration arose not from the crude result of diminution, 
but from selection in the process of migration. Change of 
occupation from agriculture to other industries and of residence 
from rural to urban environments tended to occur amongst 
the young men and women of 18-25 or more broadly 15-80 
years of age. The consequence was that the agricultural and 
rural populations tended to carry undue proportions of young 
and aged people ; and as migration was somewhat more com- 
mon amongst females there was maldistribution of sex ratios. ? 
Some improvements in these conditions may be expected as 





1 CarR-SAUNDERS and Jones : Social Structure of England and Wales, Ch. 1 
and Ch. 4. Oxford, 1927. Cf. also Cmd. 24, 1919 : Wages and Conditions of Em- 
ployment in Agriculture, Vol. I, pp. 63-64; and Asupy: Sociological Background 
of Adult Education in Rural Areas ; Institute of Adult Education, London, 1934. 
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the effects of a stationary or increasing rural population are 
worked out, but agriculture still suffers from a relatively small 
supply of males of 25-55 years of age—the period of the higher 
physical and mental capacity and of industrial efficiency. 


PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


When considering the present position and the future 
prospects of the class of agricultural workers in England and 
Wales, the conditions and forces which have to be taken into 
account are numerous and complex. The proportion of workers 
to farmers tends to decline. Within the last twenty years the 
ratio of employees to all farmers has fallen from about 3 : 1 to 
about 2 : 1; or measuring by employing farmers from about 
4:1to8:1. Thus the general industry is tending more towards 
the type of “family labour’’ organisation. For a very long 
period, certainly since the eighteen-nineties to the end of the 
war, one very satisfactory feature of change in supply and use 
of labour was the reduction in the number and proportion 
that were irregularly employed and properly known as “ casual ”’ 
workers. There is reason to believe that the tendency is now 
towards a higher proportion of casuals in the total number of 
workers, at least in some districts. The statistics collected 
annually by the Ministry of Agriculture do not support this 
view and show a somewhat greater decline for “ casual’ than 
for “ regular ’’ workers, but in this case the latter class includes 
relatives of farmers. The opinion of the workers themselves, 
based on experience, is that there is more casualisation of 
labour, and less reliance is to be placed on regular continuation 
in employment of workers employed on a weekly basis. It is 
difficult to say whether this change is due mainly to the 
“economic depression’’, or merely to a change in farming 
systems and products in certain districts ; or is the beginning 
of a more permanent and general change. With the develop- 
ment of crops which require extensive but somewhat irregular 
use of manual labour—like sugar beet and some “ market 
garden’”’ or vegetable and fruit crops—it appears probable 
that there is and will be an increasing amount of irregular 
employment. The adoption of a scheme of unemployment 
insurance may also contribute to casualisation. But a general 
judgment would be that when economic conditions become 
more settled and show some improvement, the stock-raising 
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types of farming will return to the previous tendency towards 
more regularisation of employment. 

In any case, there has been a considerable amount of un- 
employment in recent years. When suggestions of insurance 
of agricultural workers against unemployment were first made 
about 1919-1920 the workers themselves refused to entertain 
them. Possibly they were considering not only the immediate 
position arising out of the war, increase in cultivation and 
relative shortage of labour, but also the previous trend of 
conditions. Then with the dry summer and the fall in prices 
of 1921 unemployment began to appear, and in some degree 
was continuous up to the end of 1923. With slight improve- 
ment in economic conditions in 1924-1925 there was some 
improvement, in spite of the increase of wages arising out of 
the return to statutory regulation. By 1980 and early in 1981 
there was a considerable amount of unemployment, even before 
the more severe collapse of prices. Dry summers and more 
particularly dry conditions at harvest time and immediately 
after always tend to cause a certain amount of winter unem- 
ployment, and although there is no exact measure, there is 
reason for believing that the workers have suffered fairly 
severely during the last two years. But in any case, the Census 
of 1981, taken in April, showed an average of about 5-6 per 
cent. of males and nearly 4 per cent. of females unemployed. 
Amongst some classes as many as 8 per cent. were out of em- 
ployment. In some areas, as in Norfolk, there has been a con- 
siderable amount of distress in recent periods; and special 
measures of relief have been necessary. But in rural districts, 
partly because of the geographical scatter of distressed families, 
poverty and distress rarely become so obvious as in the more 
densely populated urban areas. A gradual but now very marked 
change of opinion in respect of the need of unemployment 
insurance has consequently occurred. While employers and 
their organisations naturally refused to recognise the need 
of an insurance system after the workers had changed their 
opinions, some other organisations representing broader interests 
in agriculture have shown recognition of the need. Both the 
statutory Councils of Agriculture, for England and for Wales, 
representing owners of land, farmers, and workers, have passed 
resolutions in favour of the adoption of a system of insurance. 
The employers and their organisations are not now opposing 
the principle of adopting a scheme. Practically all the parties 
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concerned recently have attached far more importance to the 
details of contributions and benefits than to the principle of 
insurance or non-insurance against unemployment. It now 
appears practically certain that a scheme will be submitted 
to the parties concerned, and then to Parliament, during 
this year.! 

The failure to provide a scheme of insurance against un- 
employment, at least since 1928, has been bad for the industry. 
Younger men who had opportunities of choice have been 
tempted to seek work in insured occupations. Building and 
road building and repairs, in particular, have offered some 
special opportunities, but in certain areas of special industrial 
development the attractions have been of a wider character. 
In spite of the general industrial and economic depression and 
industrial unemployment there is still a small amount of actual 
migration, and a larger amount of change of occupation. 
Agriculture is now failing to attract, or at least to employ, 
the same number or proportion of young workers, both male 
and female. According to the statistics of the Ministry of 
Agriculture the decline in the numbers of male workers is 
approximately as follows : 

Regular workers Casual workers 

Year Under Over Under Over 

21 years 21 years 21 years 21 years 

1921 100 100 100 100 

1926 87 100 72 76 

1931 75 95 34 60 

1933 73 93 40 75 

For many years agriculture was a “ blind alley ’” occupation 
for a considerable proportion of the youths entering the in- 
dustry on leaving school, for they were compelled to leave it 
at about 18 to 21 years of age. Given the opportunity of alterna- 
tive occupation the reduction in recruitment would have 
been desirable from some general social points of view ; but it 
now appears that the reduction may have gone too far; and 
that the industry may suffer shortage of labour about ten to 





1 Since this article was written the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee has presented a report concluding that, in principle, an unemployment 
insurance scheme for agricultural workers is desirable. The rate of unemployment 
in agriculture is estimated at 7% per cent., which is materially higher than the 
rate in a number of industries already insured. In view of the special conditions 
in agriculture, the Committee believes it to be impossible to include farm workers 
in the existing general scheme, but proposes to set up a special scheme. The 
Government has made known its intention to have the necessary legislation passed 
in time for the new scheme to come into operation during the winter of 1935-36. 
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fifteen years hence. Practically no one now sees any fear of 
shortage ; the general social fear is rather of inability to find 
work for all the supply of labour—including such supply as 
may be transferred from industrial areas and more particularly 
from those specially distressed. Yet with any marked improve- 
ment in general economic conditions and revival of demand 
for labour, agriculture may yet return to a condition of relative 
shortage. Before any shortage of total numbers appears, the 
industry may suffer to some extent in general efficiency from 
a shortage in the more active and adaptable group of younger 
workers. 

In spite of the amount of unemployment the industrial 
position and the general social condition of the families of the 
remaining class are undoubtedly showing improvement, 
although some statistical investigations might indicate con- 
trary conclusions. Health insurance benefits with old-age and 
widows’ pensions are almost certainly of greater relative 
advantage to rural than to urban workers. Other conditions 
and causes of improvement are somewhat obscure, and are 
as much social as economic in character. Postponement of 
the age of marriage, and reduction in the average size of family ; 
cheaper and more convenient and frequent means of travel 
and more choice in shopping; better and somewhat longer 
continued education; all these make contributions to wide- 
spread improvement. In some areas opportunities for non- 
agricultural employment of other members of families, parti- 
cularly young women, make a special contribution. Yet 
measuring from 1912 by the budget of that period to the 
present day, for a family of the same size and constitution of 
adults and children as before the war, it can be shown that 
wages did not increase with cost of living between 1921 and 
19241, or between 1924 and 1928. But from 1929 to 1981 
the fall in retail prices was of considerable help to the workers, 
for the wage level remained almost constant.” Since 19381 
the position of those remaining in work has again shown slight 
improvement. While economic conditions are changing there 
will be lags between changes in wages and those in the costs 
of living, sometimes to the advantage and at others to the 





1 Asuspy : “ Farm Workers’ Budgets ”’, in Journal of Ministry of Agriculture, 
Vol. 31, 1924-25. 

2? Orwin and Ferton : “ A Century of Wages and Earnings in Agriculture ”, 
in Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, Vol. 92, 1981, pp. 251-254. 
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disadvantage of farm workers, but in general their economic 
position is improving. Mechanisation, and development of 
some specialised production as in poultry and intensive crop 
growing for market, are providing opportunities for skilled 
and responsible work for some workers and opportunities of 
earning higher than minimum or even usual rates of wages. 

The chief current demands of farm workers relating to 
their industrial status and condition appear to be for: (1) a 
satisfactory scheme of insurance against unemployment ; 
(2) the re-establishment of the system of central or national 
regulation of wages and conditions of labour (i.e. the system 
of central instead of local determination) ; (8) the reduction 
of hours of labour and the establishment of regular holidays ; 
(4) the abolition of the “tied” cottage and the provision of 
a greater supply of cottages under public ownership. The desire 
to return to the earlier form of organisation for determination 
of wages, etc., arises from the reasonable expectation that 
this system will yield the workers better results. While determin- 
ation of wages and conditions is entirely local it is particularly 
difficult for workers to obtain better conditions in the back- 
ward areas, especially those in which the numbers are small 
and widely scattered. 

As regards hours of labour there has been some deterioration. 
The aim of the workers’ representatives on the first Agricultural 
Wages Board, 1917-1921, had been that of reducing standard 
hours (i.e. those for which minimum rates were fixed) to 50 in 
summer and 48 in winter, and they achieved a considerable 
measure of success. But immediately the organisation dis- 
appeared there was a fairly widespread and somewhat radical 
increase in hours. Employers have shown less willingness to 
accept regulation of hours of labour than of rates of wages. 
There are two general classifications of workers in respect of 
hours of labour, namely, the ordinary or non-specialised work- 
ers, normally working on six days of the week, and the special- 
class or “ seven-day’ men—e.g. shepherds, stockmen, cow- 
men, horsemen, etc. For ordinary male workers the hours are 
definitely fixed in all Wages Districts for the minimum rates 
of wages in force, and in practically all Districts overtime 
rates are fixed for work on part of Saturday and on Sunday. 
For the special classes, no hours are stated in a number of 
Districts, but in a few cases hours are fixed at 60 per week, 
and overtime rates are provided for any time in excess. For 
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female labour the general practice is that of fixing an hourly 
rate of wages without fixing the number of hours. If overtime 
rates are paid, it is usually after 48 hours, but in a few areas 
after 45 hours. The present position may be summarised as 
follows : 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE WORKERS EMPLOYED UNDER ORDERS FIXING 
STANDARD HOURS PER WEEK 





Percentage of total workers with specified hours 





Hours per week 
Summer period Winter period 





1.3 47.2 
28.2 17.7 
6.2 1.9 
1.4 


54 9.7 
60 . 2.2 





48-60 
Special classes working 
customary hours 





Total 

















The average number of hours on which minimum rates are 
paid for ordinary (or normally six-day) workers is about 52 
per week in summer and 49% in winter. It is rather difficult 
to estimate the hours for which the special classes receive the 
minimum rates, but they will not average less than 60 per week. 
The average number of hours for which all workers receive the 
minimum rates of wages is about 534% per week in summer 
and 51%, in winter. 

The principle of holidays with pay has always been regarded 
by workers and their representatives as one of importance, 
and in most Wages Districts the Committees have arranged 
in respect of ordinary workers for one short day of not more 
than 6 hours in each week, overtime rates of pay being fixed 
for any additional hours worked on this day. As it was always 
difficult to secure agreement to the recognition of the weekly 
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short day for the special classes, efforts have been made to 
secure some other provisions. Efforts have been made to 
establish the principle of allowing these classes the “ statutory ” 
or “ bank” holidays, of which there are six in a year, with 
pay. The present position is that all these holidays have been 
granted in some counties, while less than the total number 
have been granted in others. 


Number of holidays Number of 
& year with pay counties 


In several counties agreements have been reached which 
provide by regulation for a number of days’ holiday per year 
without reference to the period in which they are to be taken. 
There are still about twenty counties in which the regulations 
do not provide for holidays with pay for ordinary workers 
on the days of statutory or “ bank ” holidays. Some employers 
arrange a weekly short day for men in the special classes. 
The more general demand of the workers is for a 48-hour week 
for all classes ; and even a shorter week has been considered. 
From a general economic point of view reduction of hours is 
desirable as the productive efficiency of the organisation of 
agriculture rises and requirements of labour are reduced. 

The necessity of occupying “tied ”’ or farm cottages has 
long been a cause of grievance to a large portion of the class of 
farm workers, but feeling in the matter fluctuates from time 
to time. With a plentiful supply of labour changes in employ- 
ment and consequent change of residence have been apt to 
be frequent. The workers had no protection in the occupation 
of their homes, and were required to vacate them immediately 
on the termination of employment. Since 1920 a small measure 
of protection has been granted by law, but the feeling of griev- 
ance has been little if at all reduced. With a rising standard 
of living, or of expectation of conditions of living, particularly 
with better furnishing and equipment of homes, the women- 
folk of the workers’ families object to frequent removals and 
consequent damage to household goods. Workers recognise 
the necessity of being within easy reach at certain periods of 
the year or for certain events, but they claim that with better 
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roads and transport the necessity of actually living on the 
farms is disappearing. The maximum amount of rent chargeable 
for the “ tied ” cottage is fixed in each Wages District, and the 
general rent charged is low. But it is probable that attempts 
will be made to ensure further control of the conditions of 
occupation of tied cottages whenever political circumstances 
are favourable. In any event it is probable that the numbers 
and proportions of workers living in tied cottages will diminish, 
for it will be difficult to persuade men and their wives to accept 
the conditions involved. Change in this direction is largely 
dependent on an increase in the supply of new housing in rural 
areas, and especially in the smaller villages. The supply of 
new housing by Local Authorities is setting new standards in 
rural districts, and there are already frequent damaging com- 
parisons between the “council house” and the tied or even 
the older of the freely-rented cottages. The rents charged 
for the earlier houses supplied by Local Authorities were 
frequently beyond the means of farm workers. The rents 
now charged vary with the scheme or the law under which 
they were built, but the common range is between 7s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. per week, as compared with the 3s. per week which is 
the common allowance for the value of the “tied” cottage 
in the calculation of the minimum cash wages. Costs of building 
are being reduced, and much consideration is now given to 
special types of small houses for rural districts ; and it appears 
certain that an increase will be made in the supply of houses 
within the means of farm workers, yet making a very consider- 
able improvement on most of the cottages which existed in 
1920. Some special financial provisions for the re-conditioning 
of existing houses in private ownership have been useful ; but 
workers generally prefer a system of provision of houses by 
Local Authorities. While they are keenly concerned to obtain 
a@ widespread development of public supplies, several years 
may elapse before their demand is fully met. Wider demands 
for public supplies of “ piped ” water are arising, and in some 
areas the workers are taking supplies of electricity into their 
cottages ; and these conveniences add to the amenities of their 
home life. With widespread development of these supplies 
to cottages in villages it is probable that greater difficulties 
will arise in persuading workers and their wives to accept 
tied cottages without considerable improvement in them and 
their amenities. 
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THE WorKER AND AGRICULTURAL PoLicy 


Besides these industrial and general social demands of 
workers, they are also concerned to some extent with the 
future of agricultural organisation and with political and social 
policies of agricultural development. Their organisations make 
a demand for the nationalisation of the land, and at times 
they are concerned with general proposals of other changes in 
the bases of agricultural production; but so far as is known 
they have not developed any specific lines of policy. The 
unions which are attached to the Trades Union Congress and 
the National Labour Party follow the general industrial and 
political policies of these organisations. The National Labour 
Party proposes the nationalisation of the land ; the thorough 
organisation of marketing or the system of collection and 
distribution of produce ; the establishment of large-scale farms 
in favourable areas and on the other hand the establishment 
of more small holdings in other suitable areas ; some operation 
of farms under public control; the development of rural in- 
dustries other than agriculture ; and public supply of housing. 

As far as can now be judged agricultural production in 
England and Wales or in Great Britain is not likely to show 
any appreciable decline in the next few years, almost irrespective 
of political policies. While other opportunities of investment 
of capital or of use of labour are so much restricted, the recent 
level of agricultural production, or one approximate to it, is 
likely to continue. The efficiency movements in agricultural 
technique will gradually reduce some costs of production. 
The present demand for subsidies arises partly from the con- 
dition of Jegal regulation of wages, but it is probable that this 
will continue if and when the present heavy load of subsidies 
is reduced. Any withdrawal of subsidies is likely to cause 
dislocations in specific branches of production, but on the 
whole the expectation would be that these will be of a temporary 
character and that when adjustments have been made total 
production will continue at or about its present level. But 
the general tendency towards decrease in the amount of labour 
required for any given amount of production may be expected 
to continue. Absorption of more labour is dependent either 
on stimulation of production far beyond its present level or 
on such drastic reorganisation of production as may lead to 
more primitive and less economical use of labour. A vast 
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development of small holdings would undoubtedly increase 
the amount of labour (as human services) required, but it 
would almost certainly cause a reduction in the amount of 
employment available for such persons as require to work for 
wages. Thus farm workers must have a strong, direct interest 
in any development of small holdings policy. 

During the last three years production has been strongly 
supported by subsidies, and undoubtedly these have assisted 
in the maintenance of rates of wages, but it is doubtful whether 
they have made any large contribution to the demand for 
labour. Removal of subsidies would cause demand for adjust- 
ment of wages, and such adjustments are more readily made 
under the system of local rather than national determination 
of rates and conditions. The public conscience, more or less 
relieved for the time being of its concern with the condition 
of the farm worker, is not likely to accept willingly any return 
to previous conditions except under unavoidable circumstances. 

Certain changes in agricultural production are proceeding, 
and it appears probable that others may have to be made in 
the course of time. There is a very considerable growth of the 
poultry industry and some tendency towards development of 
specialised farms or enterprises. The horticultural or market 
crop section of the industry, even on fairly large-scale farms, 
is developing partly under the stimulus of protective duties 
but also because of changes in the national dietary favourable 
to their enterprise. In certain areas this development has 
caused increased demand for labour. Milk production is in- 
creasing and appears likely to continue. Pig production is 
developing under the stimulus of the Import Quota and the 
Pigs Marketing Scheme, and there appears to be fairly rapid 
development of specialisation in the pig enterprise. The latter 
tendency was visible before the change in the import position 
and it is likely to continue under almost any circumstances 
that are likely to arise. One of the main problems of the future 
is that of the traditional systems of arable farming in which 
wheat has played a Jarge part. For the time being this is being 
strongly supported by the Wheat Quota, and in some parts 
of the country by the sugar-beet subsidy. This type of farming, 
especially production of wheat for market, still has big adjust- 
ments to make in methods and costs of production. Numerous 
individuals are making trials of systems of mechanisation, 
organisation of labour, and new combinations of crops or crops 

3 
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and livestock, to modify these traditional systems in accord- 
ance with contemporary requirements. Many of these trials 
are achieving considerable success, and there is much interest 
in methods and results. If the Wheat Quota provides a period 
of respite from the worst economic troubles in which the neces- 
sary changes can be made in technique, equipment, and organisa- 
tion, it will be justified ; but in any case the changes have to 
be made ; and there is a little danger that the support of prices 
may only delay them in certain areas. Workers are directly 
concerned with these changes. Where costs are reduced by 
mechanisation and changes in technique of crop. production 
the tendency is to make a drastic reduction in labour require- 
ment; but where the change is towards new combinations 
of crops and stock there is less reduction of labour and in 
certain cases there may be slight increases. Almost everywhere 
there is interest in grass-land improvement for stock production, 
and it appears that general output of livestock and their pro- 
ducts will increase. 

Probably the changes in general farming technique and 
organisation are now more rapid than in any previous period ; 
but the general size of farms shows little change although here 
and there larger farms are developing. It does not appear that 
mechanisation is likely to make any radical general change in 
the land area of farms, although it may have this effect in a 
few districts. Nevertheless, workers are concerned in all these 
changes. All of them call for adaptation and some intensifi- 
cation of knowledge and skill, and the quality and adaptability 
of labour has a large influence on the rapidity and success 
with which they can be made. Many of the changes impose 
greater responsibilities upon workers, and tend to provide 
more interest in the actual work. On the whole it appears that 
in future there will be more specialisation of labour, more 
skilled work to be done. There are some complaints that the 
supply of specially interested, adaptable, or skilled labour is 
inadequate ; but these are related to the proportion of the 
younger workers in the total local supply and sometimes to 
rates of wages offered for work of special responsibility. 

The main class of farm ‘workers will remain for a Jong period, 
and their industrial position and social conditions will depend 
not only on the economic condition of agriculture but also upon 
the social and trade union regulation of wages and conditions 
of labour. Probably the nation will continue to support and 
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stimulate agricultural production by special economic measures 
of various kinds, but at the moment it appears unlikely that 
any radical change in the basic organisation of production will 
occur for some time. The possibilities of this depend to some 
extent on the econoniic policies of other countries, and the 
practical possibilities of re-establishing the system of inter- 
national trade; but’they may also depend upon the inter- 
national political situation and the consideration of necessities 
not only of economic but alse of other forms of defence. 








? The writer wishes to acknowledge the receipt of great assistance in the pre- 
paration of this article from his colleague, J. H. Smith, B.Sc., A.W.A. 





The Problem of Technological 
Unemployment in the United States 


by 


Irving H. Ftamm 


While the following analysis of the course of the economic 
depression in the United States, and in particular of its effects 
on the wage earners, is concerned primarily with conditions in 
that country, it will be seen that many of the aspects discussed 
in the article—the causes of the collapse of the industrial machine, 
the process, and the effects alike—are more or less common to the 
whole of the industrialised world. In view of the experiment in the 
reduction of hours of work which ts at present in progress in the 
United States and ihe conclusion reached by the writer of the 
article that the solution of the unemployment problem is to be found 
in a drastic reduction of the working week, it has seemed of interest 
to publish this discussion of the situation as tt appears to an observer 
on the spot. 


I. 


N THE United States, as elsewhere, the present economic 
disturbance has provoked much discussion as to whether 
the scientific developments of the present century are not after 
all the true cause of this depression. Has the machine been a 
blessing or a curse ? May we proudly boast of our ever-growing 
efficiency, our new inventions and chemical discoveries, our 
leadership in mechanisation and mass productionism, or shall 
we look upon all these with suspicion and fear ? 

Many economists scoff at the theory that the machine is a 
serious factor in the present depression. They go back to history 
and show that centuries ago collapse was predicted because 
of new tools and devices then brought forth ; that since then 
each depression has resulted in similar gloomy forebodings and 
yet we came through each of them with flying colours and rose 
to new heights. 
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We are also told that maehinery enables the manufacturer 
to produce commodities at lower prices, thereby creating a 
wider demand, which im turn creates employment; that our 
standard of living is steadily rising, that each scientifie develop- 
ment helps to improve this standard and that there is still room 
for much improvement in this regard; that millions are still 
without good housing, sufficient clothing, radios, automobiles, 
mechanical refrigeration, electrical appliances, and numerous 
other commodities, and that even our present rate of production 
is insufficient to supply all these to those people who are still 
without them. It is also suggested that men who are displaced 
by machines are eventually absorbed in other industries created 
by our ever-improving standard of living, and that the task 
of building the machines is in itself an important new mdustry 
which absorbs many of those displaced by them. It has also 
been pointed out that the machine age has proved a blessing 
to humanity, that it has relieved human beings from burden- 
some, back-breaking, toil ; that it has made life more tolerable 
and has supplied us with many new luxuries and more leisure 
in which to enjoy them. 

It is, of course, idle to deny the benefits of the machine age. 
Properly regulated, it could solve all our economic problems 
and, along with these, many of our social problems. However, 
the events of the past decade lead to the inescapable conclusion 
that the unusually rapid progress made in technology since the 
world war, unaccompanied by social adjustments to fit the 
new order, is the direct cause of our present upheaval. The 
present crisis is the outgrowth of our “ advanced ”’ civilisation. 
Our age has produced many remarkable inventions and dis- 
coveries and these have been appropriated mainly by our indus- 
trialists. They have not sufficiently realised the importance of 
passing on a proper share of these benefits to those who must 
consume the products of our new efficiency. In an age when 
mechanisation, standardisation, systematisation, specialisation, 
electrification, power expafision, speed, scientific research, 
chemical discoveries, inventions, consolidations, and giant chain 
institutions are the order of the day, our financial and political 
leaders must give more thotight to the welfare of the wage- 
earning class. 

Pushing aside all ethical considerations, the industrialist now 
confronts a more serious problem. Wage earners have comprised 
the largest market for the products of industry. The failure 
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fairly to distribute the fruits of our progress has contracted this 
market, causing a breakdown of the huge industrial machine 
erected by us, with disastrous consequences not only for the 
wage earner but for the industrialist as well. Idle machines 
and factories, fixed expenses, a large debt structure, unsaleable 
products, consumption that has been decreasing in inverse ratio 
to the increase in our productive capacity—these are the sad 
consequences of our indifference to the needs of the time. 
The worst of this picture is that even now, after five years 
of severe depression, we are still in a state of confusion. We 
grope our way out of the mire somewhat dazed by our experi- 
ence. To be sure, we are making some progress in the right 
direction, but. the rate of progress, in view of the existing emer- 
gency, is entirely too slow. Time is becoming an increasingly 
important element. Impatience and resentment are growing 
among the many millions who are still unemployed and desti- 
tute. We can no longer afford to experiment with panaceas 
which aim only mild shafts at the basic cause of our troubles. 
At this late stage of our economic disease, stimulants which 
temporarily ease the pain are insufficient, and may bring on 
relapses of a more serious character. We must not be lulled 
into a feeling of security because of a temporary improvement 
induced by government credit and other such palliatives. 
Industry cannot borrow its way to a permanent stability. The 
cure must be directed at the disease itself. Unemployment 
caused by a disalignment between our capacity to produce and 
our ability to consume can only be corrected by a re-alignment 
of these functions in our economic machine. We can no longer 
ignore our new efficiency. Neither can we look upon it as a curse. 
The destruction of crops and commodities and the suppres- 
sion of machinery are an approach to our problem from the wrong 
end. Knowledge cannot long be suppressed. And why should 
we destroy wealth in the midst of so much want ? Suppressing 
machinery merely to create employment is nothing more than 
the performance of needless labour. If mere employment is in 
itself an end, we may as well go through the motions of erecting 
useless structures, then tearing them down, and repeating the 
performance indefinitely. Even the outright dole is more sen- 
sible than that. We are vandals—destroying crops, killing hogs, 
suppressing useful machinery and scientific discoveries, delib- 
erately blocking the march of progress. Have we too much of 
everything ? Clearly not, from the evidence around us. What 
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will our progeny think of us as they look back upon this present 
picture of waste and destruction in order to create an artificial 
scarcity for products so badly needed by impoverished hordes ? 
What must be the feelings of the mother of hungry and ragged 
children as she contemplates this scene of destruction ? We are 
witnessing a strange phenomenon—knowledge, science, and 
“ progress ’’ causing human misery. We blunderers are misusing 
the fruits of our civilisation of plenty to poison our social system. 


II. 


A new machine which can lighten the human burden is not 
a thing of evil, but a blessing to mankind. An idea which 
increases efficiency in an office or factory—enables one person 
to do the work of two without greater effort—is not in itself 
harmful to society. It is the utilisation of these machines and 
ideas, without regard to human needs, that has led us into our 
present ghastly predicament. 

A shoe manufacturer installs a new machine that enables 
him to discharge half of his help and turn out with the aid of 
the other half more shoes than before. The competitive system 
necessarily leads to the installation of similar machines in other 
shoe factories, with the consequence that half the nation’s 
shoemakers become unemployed, and soon the other half pro- 
duce too many shoes, thereby creating periods of unemploy- 
ment even for themselves, and thus reducing consumption of 
the increasing supply of shoes. A large manufacturer of plumb- 
ing supplies and another of heating supplies conceive the idea 
that by combining they can utilise the sales force of one to serve 
both, since they both sell to the same industry. They can also 
reduce their combined office forces, land and factory require- 
ments, and other overheads, all tending to reduce employment. 
Large office forces are drastically reduced by the installation 
of mimeographs, teletypes, photostats, book-keeping machines, 
etc. Efficiency experts reduce motions and footsteps, and the 
prevailing tendency towards expansion permits of greater 
latitude for the operation of these experts. Telephones and tele- 
graphs replace messengers. Automatic devices replace telephone 
operators and radios dispense with the need of telegraph opera- 
tors. Multiply these illustrations by the thousand, apply them 
to virtually all of our industries, and the net result is our present 
social problem. 
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It is estimated that about ten million people are still unem- 
ployed in the United States despite the efforts of the administra- 
tion to force employment through the use of the federal credit. 
The distress created by this prevailing unemployment is aggra- 
vated by recent losses in securities and in closed banks. Time 
will heal the injury caused by these losses. But time alone will 
not solve the unemployment problem. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe that the process of mechanisation has only 
scratched the surface of the potentialities already opened to us. 
The process of mechanisation is being retarded by fixed habits, 
prejudice, lack of knowledge or capital, and delays pending the 
wearing out of existing machinery. It is also suspected that many 
improvements of a revolutionary character are for the time being 
deliberately held back in order to protect invested capital. 
Until recently, the industrialists of the United States have led 
the world in the matter of adopting labour-saving devices and 
ideas. They have set a pace which other nations have already 
started to follow. 

The United States is talking of dumping its surplus wheat 
into the ocean, destroying cotton, preventing by force the 
excessive production of oil and copper, restricting by private 
regulation the excessive production of automobiles, machines, 
and numerous other items. One industry after another is found 
to be operating at twenty, thirty, or forty per cent. of normal 
capacity, many of the individual members headed for bank- 
ruptcy or saved from such disaster by the artificial stimulants 
now being employed. 

It may be fair to assume that full-capacity operation of 
existing plants is required to keep all our workers employed. 
Has anyone made a survey to determine what would happen 
if every factory in the country were suddenly to begin operating 
at its maximum capacity? We might find unemployment 
eliminated for the time being. But with what result ? At the 
end of two or three years (if no adjustment were made for a 
proportionate expansion of consumption) there would be enough 
clothing, housing, and other commodities on hand to meet the 
needs of the nation for many months, and in some cases many 
years, ahead. Then unemployment would become a still greater 
menace. To be sure, there would also be a temporary improve- 
ment in living standards. More shoes would be worn, more 
automobiles and tyres used, and more housing created. That, 
however, is true only to a limited extent. A man who is prosper- 
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ous may eat more food. He may buy three hats, three pairs of 
shoes, or three automobiles where he now has only one of each. 
But his food capacity is limited. He can only wear one pair of 
shoes at a time. He can live only in one house at a time. He 
may discard these sooner; but the discarding of a commodity 
by one owner does not necessarily withdraw it from use. Used 
houses, automobiles, and even clothes reach new owners on a 
lower social stratum. 

It is also significant that new processes for increasing the 
life of materials serve to decrease our needs. Materials are 
constantly being strengthened. Modern houses are more durable, 
automobiles run longer and the tyres on them wear much 
better. The waste once caused by weather and insects is being 
gradually reduced by science. It should also be borne in mind 
that to some extent new industries render old ones obsolete. 
The garage has replaced the livery stable. The automobile 
mechanic has supplanted the blacksmith. The mechanical 
refrigerator has displaced the iceman and actors and musicians 
have been supplanted by radios and talkies. 

No doubt, human wants have increased and will continue 
to increase, and due allowance may be made for all that. The 
fact remains, however, that the capacity for consumption has 
its limits from both a physical standpoint and an economic one. 
It would perhaps ordinarily require some years of production 
at maximum capacity to catch up with the wants of the entire 
population. The point is that the economy of the United States 
does not provide for the adjustment of living standards to 
correspond with its added productivity. Its ability to produce 
periodically outdistances its ability to absorb, and then chaos 
results. In recent years the rate of industrial progress has been 
greater and so the present crisis is more acute. If it were pos- 
sible at least to consume at the same pace until the economic 
machine adapted itself to our added efficiency, our problems 
might not have been so serious. The difficulty is that every 
time there is a disalignment of this sort, we slip back. Consump- 
tion not only fails to keep up but it declines. With the passage 
of time, all nations alike are bound to hit a fuller stride in this 
mechanised age. With an unlimited energy supply being stored 
up for us, our productive efficiency is bound to increase more 
rapidly from now on. This is as good a time as any to survey 
our position and to map out a course which will enable us to 
steer clear of pitfalls worse than any thus far encountered. 
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The factors which have produced the present economic 
crisis in the United States have been forming during the past 
forty or fifty years. During the generation preceding the world 
war, considerable progress in mechanisation had been made. 
The rate of progress during that period was probably greater 
than in any like preceding period. Those who belittle the effect 
of mechanisation point to that period as proof that the machine 
is not a menace because we were easily able to absorb the added 
products produced by it. However, the fact is that during that 
period, and likewise during every other period in our history, 
we did make adjustments to counterbalance the effects of the 
mechanisation process. Some of us can still remember the time 
when the 70-hour work week was normal in many industries, 
and when children of tender years toiled long hours. The work 
week was gradually cut to 60 hours, to 54 hours, to 48 hours, 
and before the war we were already approaching the 44-hour 
week. Child labour had declined greatly. Our high schools 
and colleges were growing in attendance. Our living standards 
had improved. All this in one generation. Were not these 
drastic changes ? They came upon us gradually and yet not 
without conflict, for the record shows that industrialists have 
persistently fought the shorter work week, although the shorter 
work week coupled with higher wages produced higher standards 
of living and was the very instrument which later created for 
them the greatest profits in industrial history. 

The abnormal demands created by the world war added 
great momentum to the process of mechanisation and we find 
the period following 1915 increasing the already fast pace set 
by our industries. Necessity being the mother of invention, 
our industrialists, spurred on by the demands of war, bent 
every energy to increase production. All known devices and 
machines for increasing output were brought into play. Capital 
expenditures were made almost without limit. Inventors, 
chemists, and efficiency experts were taxed to the limit of their 
abilities. Women were introduced into industries that were new 
to them and have remained there ever since. In short, production 
was geared to the highest level then attainable in order to 
provide for the hordes who no longer produced, but consumed 
and destroyed at a terrific rate. 

The close of the world war found this gigantic industrial 
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machine operating at full speed. For a time it continued to 
operate at full capacity to meet the accumulated needs created 
by the destruction of war. As these needs diminished and 
European nations regained their own footing, trouble began to 
loom up for our industrialists. Inventories began to accumulate 
and the resultant crash in prices in 1920-1921 jarred us. Were 
it not for counter forces then at work we should not have had 
occasion later to boast of our “ new era of prosperity ’’. 

The counter forces which delayed the real depression in the 
United States were : (1) An improved standard of living devel- 
oped by the several prosperous years for wage earners. (2) The 
development of new luxury industries, such as the automobile 
and the radio, at a time when the masses were still enjoying 
the benefit of high wages. (3) The rapid expansion of credit 
and the introduction of instalment buying gave momentum 
to the movement in consumers’ goods. (4) The severe housing 
shortage created by several years of inactivity in that field. 
The construction industry following the war was a large factor 
in absorbing unemployment in consumers’ industries caused 
by mechanisation. (5) The extension of liberal credits to Euro- 
pean nations furnished an additional outlet abroad for our 
products. (6) The growth of a leisure or non-producing class. 
The boom period developed a sizeable class among those who 
lived on their capital or profits. The ticker offices and the 
numerous resorts and recreational centers were filled with 
these people, withdrawn from the productive fields. (7) Capital 
expenditures poured into additional equipment for production 
and distribution. The higher wage level made possible a broader 
participation in capital financing. Millions who were no longer 
needed for the production of consumers’ goods, by reason of our 
greater efficiency, were now being employed in these heavy 
industries. It may be noted here that many of these were plant 
and equipment industries which constantly increased our 
productive capacity. 

It goes without saying that not only did each of these forces 
head off the breakdown of our physical machine, but, coming 
at the psychological time, their combined power expanded its 
size to previously unheard-of proportions during a relatively 
short period of time. 

This period of prosperity following the war might have 
continued unabated if the fruits of our new efficiency had not 
been so badly divided. As it is, we can now see as we look back 
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that the consequences which followed our steadily increasing 
productivity were inevitable. Had our “ new era ’’ arrived more 
slowly and gradually, without the stimulation of abnormal 
credits, we might have given it more thought and effected an 
orderly adjustment. It is significant, for instance, that in all 
the time since the war the process of decreasing hours of labour 
has been negligible as compared with the period preceding the 
war. Our new productive pace under the stimulation of credit 
had come upon us too rapidly. We became so enthusiastic about 
our new-found prosperity that no thought was given to the 
possibility that the ever-growing industrial machine might 
get jammed. Where did the jam start ? 

So long as the productive machine was fed by the fuel of 
ever-increasing consumption, all went well. But the time soon’ 
came when the continuous process of mechanisation and effi- 
ciency and the mergers which afforded greater opportunity 
for these, augmented by similar forces operating in other nations, 
resulted in a volume of production greater than our then existing 
capacity to absorb. During this period the mechanisation of 
foreign industries was also taking place. Trade secrets yield 
to time, and as other nations began to learn the same mass 
production tricks, our foreign markets began to dwindle. Capital 
which goes to finance productive machinery and durable goods, 
being by its very nature dependent upon future requirements, 
is more sensitive to approaching conditions. Because of this, 
a slowing up in all the heavy industries was felt first. This 
decline in the heavy industries might have been even more 
severe were it not for the continued demands of Europe for our 
machinery in order to speed up its own mechanisation pro- 
gramme. 

The slowing-up process in the heavy industries, quite gradual 
at first, soon created an unemployment problem which was 
intensified as the increased competition for the reduced quantity 
of business resulted in renewed efficiency and economy drives. 
The period of mergers was one of its by-products. Large insti- 
tutions merged to avoid duplication of costs and each resulted in 
more unemployment. Where, previously, volume of business 
was the factor of first importance, economy in production and 
overhead now began to play a leading part. 

Long before the securities crash of 1929, unemployment 
made itself felt. Once started, it gained momentum, since 
unemployment means reduced consumption which in turn 
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results in more unemployment, and so the vicious circle con- 
tinues, The stock market had been pushed to great heights by 
a wave of speculation induced by mass prosperity. The pros- 
perity wave had so overwhelmed our mass emotions that we did 
not at first notice the changes coming upon us. When we realised 
what was happening, panic seized us. Securities tumbled in 
price. The credit machinery on which we had come to lean so 
heavily was stopped. The heavy industries, which had grown 
to abnormal proportions during the boom, were crippled. It 
was unemployment in these heavy industries that really started 
the downward course. Demand for consumers’ goods necessarily 
declined to a degree corresponding with this unemployment in 
the heavy industries, thus adding new unemployment in the 
consumers’ industries. The securities crash also added to the 
unemployment problem. Many who had become part of the 
leisure class were now thrown back into the employment market 
at a time when the market could least absorb them. Consump- 
tion by the many who relied in part on income from rents, 
dividends, and interest decreased. Each of these factors in- 
creased the unemployment cycle and the momentum of our 
fall, and, because of the great credit pyramid previously built 
up, we had so much farther to fall. 

The severe unemployment wave set in motion by the slowing 
down of those of the heavy industries which aim at constantly 
increasing our productive capacity is convincing proof that we 
cannot keep on increasing production without making corres- 
ponding adjustments at the other end, either by shortening 
the work week or by improving mass living standards, or by 
a combination of both methods. If we now attempt to revive 
these heavy industries through artificial means without first 
making such adjustments, we shall only be riding for another 
and greater fall. 


IV. 


Wounds created by security and business losses heal quickly 
in an economic system that operates smoothly. The merchant 
whose inventories have declined in value will get over it if his 
business continues to make profit. The wage earner who lost 
his surplus in the stock market will quickly recover from the 
shock if his job is secure. There will necessarily be some slowing 
up of the economic machine during the healing period, but that 
is a minor fluctuation. The stock market collapse was not of 
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itself a serious factor in the depression. It was by no means the 
cause of our troubles. Rather, it was an effect of unemployment 
and it accelerated our downhill pace. Its real importance lay 
in its influence on the huge credit structure built up during the 
boom. 

Shall we say that the collapse of our credit pyramid is the 
cause of our fall and that by rebuilding this credit structure 
we can end the depression ? The group recommending such a 
course forget that a credit system is not an independent struc- 
ture but rather an integral part of an economic structure which, 
to be of real value, must be set on a sound foundation. Credit 
is an influence for either good or evil. Credit which is used to 
expand an unsound economic system can only multiply existing 
evils. A banker may safety extend credit only to sound and 
stable enterprises. A wage earner may be justified in mort- 
gaging future wages if his earnings are greater than his current 
needs and if his job is secure. A manufacturer is justified in 
borrowing for plant expansion only if he is assured that his 
additional output will be consumed at a profit to himself. Credit 
must be predicated upon the stability of our institutions. 

Our present problems may be more aggravating because of 
the collapse of the credit pyramid, but the cause of the collapse 
is deeper. It goes back to the unemployment created by a 
machine-age economy in an antiquated social structure. We 
have observed the growth of the machine, the benefits it con- 
ferred upon society, the forces which, following the war, multi- 
plied these benefits with abnormal rapidity, and the resultant 
collapse. Before the crash we were warned that the rapid intro- 
duction of machinery required the shorter work week. These 
warnings were not heeded because we were lulled in a feeling 
of security by a boom created by an unusual combination of 
forces. Thus, when the decline started and industrialists could 
no longer compete with each other for the same volume of trade 
by expanding their productive facilities, they began to compete 
for the declining volume with weapons that later proved to be 
suicidal. Where the weapons of competition had previously been 
mechanisation and expansion, the wage scale now became the 
new competitive weapon. Many industrialists were very reluc- 
tant to use this instrument of industrial warfare, but in com- 
mercial competition all must sooner or later descend to the 
same level. 

The process of wage deflation went to the utmost limits, 
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and when wages and salaries had been reduced to an irreducible 
minimum, a new competitive weapon was adopted—personal 
efficiency of the employee and increased hours of labour. Much 
has been said about the bitter competitive struggle between 
commercial gentlemen, but it is mild as compared to the furious 
competition for available jobs among those who are unemployed 
and destitute. And so, at a time when productive efficiency was 
at its peak, when collapse had come upon us because the masses 
were temporarily unable to absorb this new abundance, there 
came into vogue the practice of increasing hours of labour and 
decreasing wages. Some defended the practice on the ground 
that it made for lower prices of commodities and hence a wider 
domestic demand ; also that it would enable us to compete with 
other nations for foreign markets. The result was just the 
reverse. The drastic reduction in mass income resulted in lower 
domestic consumption. The fallacy of the foreign-market pro- 
paganda soon became obvious when we observed that foreign 
nations, having profited by our machinery and methods, now 
had their own unemployment problem. They were now our 
bitter competitors, with labour accustomed to much lower 
standards. We had all we could do to keep foreign nations from 
underselling us on the home markets and destroying what 
industry still remained. 

The decline in wages and salaries was no doubt the strongest 
cause (not effect) of the rapid deflation which occurred after 
1929. The reason for this is obvious. Labour is the principal 
element of cost in every commodity. Omitting the element of 
profit (including rent and interest) the entire cost of a chair 
or an automobile or a house is made up of labour costs. The 
materials that go into manufactured commodities are largely 
the result of labour. The decline in the wage scale necessarily 
produced a tremendous deflation, which in itself was very 
destructive, the more so because of its effect on the credit 
structure we had built up so high. Merchants soon discovered 
that their inventories were worth less than their debts; the 
owner of a building, that the mortgage exceeded the reproduc- 
tion costs. Values of intangibles declined because they are 
dependent on the security of tangibles. A state of universal 
bankruptcy had sprung up. Banks were closing and the confusion 
growing. 

At this stage the Federal Administration, which had until 
then believed that it was unwise to apply artificial remedies and 
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had hoped that the forces of depression would soon run their 
course, now began to realise that something must be done to 
arrest this cycle of deflation and bankruptcy, lest our entire 
economic system be destroyed. President Hoover began to use 
the Federal credit to push back the tide of depression. Loans 
were made to railroads to prevent mortgage defaults and to 
banks to keep them open. The hope was that this help would 
preserve existing institutions until the forces of stabilisation 
had set in. The rub was that in the meantime little was done 
to counteract the direct influences that were responsible for the 
deflation. Wages continued to go down and hours of labour 
to increase. 

The Government loans were quickly absorbed in sponge- 
like fashion, not in building up consumption, but in reducing 
the credit pyramid—and not even that, for the Government 
was substituted as a creditor. The portion of this credit which 
found its way into channels of consumption was small. It did 
serve as a cushion for the shocks created by credit contraction, 
but the effect was hardly noticeable. Unemployment was still 
increasing and our downward trend continued. When we finally 
reached the point where practically all the banks were affected, 
a new Administration stepped into the breach and with admi- 
rable courage set out to repair the economic structure. 


V. 


The moratorium and the bank deposit guarantee law were 
instrumental in easing the destructive process of credit con- 
traction. The Federal credit was freely used for relief and semi- 
relief purposes, and there is little doubt that such use was 
necessary in view of the grave emergency. But when it came 
to making adjustments to co-ordinate the production and ¢on- 
sumption factors, a struggle ensued between those who believed 
that recovery should start at the top of the economic pyramid 
and those who felt that the bottom or foundation should first 
be strengthened. 

It is regrettable that most of the measures since adopted 
are based on the theory that recovery must start at the top. 
It is unsound in principle because at best only a portion of the 
benefits reaches the great mass of consumers at the bottom, 
and under present conditions that portion is smaller than usual. 
Take, for example, the matter of loans to railroads. In the main 
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these reach the creditor class who use a relatively small share 
of their income for consumption. The excess is capital, which 
wends its way now mainly into the process of contracting the 
private credit pyramid or for the purchase of Governmental 
bonds, the only new securities of any consequence. It may of 
course be natural, in view of the deflation, to find capital 
desperately trying to liquidate debts, but funds lent for such 
use at a time like this do not materially help to increase mass 
consumption. 

The policy of destroying commodities or ploughing under 
cotton or suppressing machinery has a like effect. It is designed 
to prevent the excess of inventories—not a “ real’’ excess, but 
an artificial excess, created by maladjustment. Who benefits 
by this destruction of wealth ? Only those who have inven- 
tories on hand and are thus enabled to maintain higher prices 
for what they have. These measures are inflationary, but the 
inflation starts at the wrong end. In an age of plenty, when 
warehouses are cluttered up with commodities waiting for 
people to buy and consume them, inflation which starts at the 
top of the pyramid, whether by monetary devaluation, price 
regulation, destruction of commodities, or curtailment of pro- 
duction, can only aggravate the condition which brought on 
the congestion. The increased prices make it more difficult for 
the masses to buy. Inflation, if it is to be effective, must start at 
the bottom, with the wage earner who uses his income for con- 
sumption. There is no permanent gain from inflationary pro- 
cesses which have been set in motion through artificial means 
that are wholly detached from the causes of under-consumption. 
If we assume that under-consumption is caused by faulty distri- 
bution of the added products created by the machine, the cor- 
rection of the fault must be right at the bottle-neck, the place 
where consumption failed to keep pace with production. 

On the other hand, a process of inflation started at the base 
of the economic pyramid by means of levers which increase 
wages through control of the work week should effectively 
render further credit contraction unnecessary. It would bring 
about a more natural inflation and under safer controls. Such 
inflation or reflation would first benefit the consuming masses. 
More consumption is the thing that we most need to-day, and 
that can be best achieved by measures that will first aid wage 
earners. 

It has been suggested that wage earners are dependent 

4 
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upon the enterprise created by capital, and that capital will 
be attracted into industry only by the hope of profit. The 
present slump, however, clearly demonstrates that the reverse 
is true, namely, that industry is dependent upon consumers who 
are in the main wage earners. The profit system is sound only 
as long as profit represents progress. It is not natural to start 
out with the idea of first making a profit for capital. Profit must 
represent the excess after allowing for the necessary require- 
ments of the economic system on the basis of the existing standard 
of living. Having once arrived at a given standard of living, no 
disturbance must be permitted to lower that standard, lest the 
entire industrial machine become clogged. The excess produc- 
tivity must be utilised to improve the existing standard. This 
contemplates that the benefits of our added efficiency will be 
passed on to the consuming group, leaving only an equal pro- 
portion of profit to be utilised for further progress. 

For example, say that over a decade productive capacity 
has increased 20 per cent. If, during that time, the standard 
of living has been improved by 20 per cent., it will permit a 
profit for capital in the same proportion as before. A 20 per 
cent. improvement in the standard of living does not neces- 
sarily mean that 20 per cent. more products must be consumed. 
There may be times when we cannot absorb such additional 
products. The improvement in the living standard must then 
take on some other form, such as the withdrawal of many from 
the productive field for cultural education, recreational or other 
social activities, or a decrease in the work hours per week, or an 
increase in the age requirements of youth in industry. The 
point to be stressed is that the increase in our productive 
capacity must be distributed proportionately by one or more 
of these methods, if the wheels of industry are to be kept 
moving. If capital appropriates a disproportionate share, a dis- 
location in the industrial machine becomes inevitable, for con- 
sumption is essentially a function of the mass of people who are 
in the main, directly or indirectly, dependent upon wage earners. 
Unless these are enabled to increase consumption to keep pace 
with the added productivity, the stagnation created by the 
products which cannot be consumed must tend to produce on 
the one hand widespread unemployment and the evils resulting 
therefrom, and on the other hand a deflation which is disastrous 
to capital itself. It is the unemployment resulting from this 
process which has become our greatest social menace. A sound 
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economy must be based on full employment of all who are 
able and willing to work. To accomplish that effectively, it is 
essential to prevent a slipping of the living standards. This 
can only be done by improving the standard at the maximum rate 
permitted by scientific advances. The adoption of a policy of 
balanced distribution of the benefits of scientific progress is, 
in fact, the only logical answer of capitalistic society to the 
growing cry for a system of production for use rather than 
profit. 

It is not suggested here that any mathematical formula can 
be used with machine-like precision to carry out such a pro- 
gramme. The rate of progress during any given period cannot 
be accurately measured by any yardstick. However, once this 
fundamental principle is kept in mind and our social respon- 
sibility is recognised, policies will be adopted which do not 
conflict with that principle and there is then some prospect of 
our evading at least the major disturbances, like the present 
one. Minor fluctuations can be adjusted by other measures, 
such as social insurance, public works, and hours of employment 
regulations. The downward trend of living standards must at 
all times be prevented, not only because it jams our industrial 
machine but also because American wage earners, having had 
a taste of the comforts afforded by our age, will not willingly 
submit to being driven back to a lower level. It is up to our 
industrial political leaders to avoid subjecting them to that. 


VI. 


Assuming the soundness of both premises, (a) that the 
standard of living must go steadily forward along with our 
scientific progress and (b) that recovery must start with the 
consuming masses, the problem arises of how to effect the 
necessary adjustments during the present upheaval. The use 
of the “hours of employment’’ lever would be a sufficient 
control at all times to adjust living standards. A reversal 
of the present policy to a policy which would now require em- 
ployers to compete for wage earners’ services (as was the case 
in all periods of prosperity), instead of wage earners competing 
for the insufficient supply of available jobs, would result in a 
process of reflation and recovery starting at the base of the 
economic pyramid. This process, coupled with its natural result 
of open competition among industrialists for the sale of pro- 
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ducts, should enable us to start on the road to a real and Jasting 
recovery. 

For example, if legislation were now to be enacted limiting 
the normal work week to, say, 24 hours per week, employment 
would probably be afforded to all, and there might even be a 
shortage of labour. Competition for labour would tend to push 
the wage level upward. Existing inventories and capital goods 
would promptly be increased in value, since reproduction cost 
is the largest factor in determining value. These higher prices 
would operate as a stabilising force upon the credit structure. 
The increased value of the security behind credits would put a 
halt to credit contraction. For the manufacturer, higher prices 
would be no problem so long as competitors were subject to the 
same restrictions. Such higher prices would not materially 
reduce sales to consumers because of the greater and more 
widespread increase of the national income started at the 
consumers’ level. 

In certain industries such a drastic change might prevent 
sufficient production to meet our requirements. In other com- 
mercial enterprises, especially in certain service occupations, 
such restrictions would be oppressive. To overcome this defect, 
the proposed legislation should authorise an administrator to 
license employment above 24 hours per week in such occupa- 
tions as may desire it, up to, say, a limit of 40 hours, provided 
that, as a condition for such licence, a given minimum wage 
rate be paid for the normal work week, while for the excess 
above 24 hours the wage scale be 25 per cent. above the normal 
rate. Such restrictions would, by reason of self-interest, serve 
as a compelling force on employers to spread employment as 
much as possible. Our present plan under the N.R.A. is too 
slow and cumbersome to meet the emergency. At best it is too 
complex an undertaking for Governments to attempt to fix 
hours of work, wages, and prices for each industry in accordance 
with its needs, as is now being attempted by the codes. Ele- 
ments like quality, workmanship, and technique are not readily 
susceptible to grading. Above all, the element of time must 
now be considered. After so many years of distress the unem- 
ployed are becoming desperate and more susceptible to harmful 
revolutionary propaganda. Unemployment is now our most 
serious national calamity and it must be treated as an emergency. 

The use of the “ hours of employment ”’ lever in the manner 
here suggested should serve as a sufficient control to regulate 
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both the employment problem and the living standard. Free 
competition will do the rest. Initiative and individualism will 
thus be restricted to a minimum, and the present distasteful 
regimentation will likewise be reduced so far as is consistent 
with our new order. 

It is not suggested here that a universal 24-hour week will 
necessarily prove sufficient to meet all our requirements. If it 
were possible to contrive a system under which our present 
capacity to produce could be used to its utmost limit, and the 
products so distributed that all would share equally in their 
possession and enjoyment, perhaps the 40-hour week or even 
the 50-hour week might still be needed for some time to come. 
But that is just a utopian ideal that we cannot now count on. 
Equality of distribution is not the goal under our present social 
system. We must, however, concern ourselves with the proper 
functioning of the industrial machine. Production and con- 
sumption must be balanced, regardless of how or by whom the 
products are consumed. These two factors must be co-ordinated 
on the basis of full employment and a general standard of living 
which is in line with our productive capacity. By a general 
standard is meant an average standard, and not necessarily a 
standard that attempts to create equality for all wage earners 
or to do away with existing individual incentives. To start 
out with a 24-hour week may at the outset result in a standard 
below that justified by our present level of efficiency, but it will 
be a starting point. We must first get the unemployed back 
to work. This will provide a basis on which we can build. The 
flexibility of the plan should permit such adjustments as may 
be required, the primary consideration at all times being that 
unemployment and widespread competition for jobs must be 
eliminated. It was the steady decline of hours of labour and the 
increase of wages that made for us the greatest prosperity in 
the history of the world. A resumption of this practice will 
revive prosperity, just as a reversal of the process spelled disaster 
for us. 

It has been suggested that a reduction in the hours of labour 
is just another form of waste comparable to that of unemploy- 
ment. That is only partly true. Leisure created by a short 
work week is waste only in so far as it might be put to construc- 
tive use in the industrial order. Whenever scientific advances 
or other changes render adjustments necessary, is it not wiser 
to regulate the course which these adjustments will take rather 
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than to leave it to the hazards of chance ? Waste created by 
enforced leisure may easily be regulated and limited. But unem- 
ployment is not only a form of economic waste, but also a 
social waste. Its effect on crime, corruption, and mental de- 
generacy cannot be estimated or regulated. Sooner or later we 
must come to recognise that the best gauge for testing the 
efficiency of our economic machine is, not statistics on the circu- 
lation of money, or the value or quantity of gold, or the size 
of the credit pyramid, but statistics on employment. All other 
influences are insignificant when compared to the ravages of 
unemployment during the past five years. 


VII. 


Proposals for regulatory legislation for industry usually 
bring forth a flood of protests from those who insist that there 
must be no governmental interference with business or with the 
freedom of the employer and employee to contract for services. 
“ Freedom of contract ’’ is now a myth so far as the employee 
is concerned. There can be no contract unless each party can 
exercise his free will. The labourer of to-day, unlike his primitive 
ancestor, no longer enjoys “ freedom of contract ’’. He is swept 
along, a mere cog in a huge and complex physical machine, the 
operations of which he cannot even understand, much less 
control. Human physical energy, which was once the basis for 
his strength and independence, has been replaced by an almost 
unlimited supply of energy now provided by science. Industry 
has no right to insist upon “ freedom of contract ’’ with those 
who are thus incapacitated. The main function of primitive 
government was to restrain tyranny over the weak by those 
with greater brute strength. Since then human physical force 
has become insignificant, and mental ingenuity has taken its 
place. It is much more difficult and even more important for 
modern government to lay its restraining hand on those with 
superior mental equipment so that none may be oppressed. 

Government regulation, to the extent necessary to put a 
practical programme into effect, is not the worst thing that can 
happen to industry. The United States has reached the stage 
where such regulation is necessary not only for the unemployed 
but for the benefit of industry and capital. Many of its private 
enterprises have been facing ruin and disintegration and are 
clamouring for government aid and regulation. Inefficient and 
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dishonest regulation and abuses of power are always a source 
of danger. All political power is subject to abuse. But to deny 
such power because it may be abused would be a confession of 
the failure of organised government. 

Despite all the agitation against government interference 
with business, it is becoming increasingly clear that in the years 
to come the State must continue to take on added respon- 
sibility. Industrialists cannot shoulder this responsibility. 
Neither co-operation among them nor legal sanction can be 
resorted to for such purpose. That being true, the State must 
of necessity function for the welfare of the masses, and in times 
of stress it is useless to split hairs about the propriety of govern- 
mental interference. Such considerations are overshadowed 
by the superior claims of the public welfare. It is significant 
that while the outcries against governmental activities and 
increased taxation grow louder, at the same time the clamours 
for State and government relief measures become more per- 
sistent. Both demands cannot be appeased at the same time. 

Industrial progress must, of necessity, always be followed 
by social changes. This principle is as immutable as the law 
of gravity. The social changes serve as an equalising force to 
divide the fruits of added efficiency. The choice as to the form 
this equalising force will assume depends on us. If we allow 
it to operate without regulation, it will find its outlet in crime, 
graft, political corruption, doles, industrial waste, and higher 
taxes. These are all equalising forces that are at work, more 
so now than ever before. They are the logical result of the 
constant pressure of a growing multitude to overcome their 
poverty and distress. It is the law of self-preservation at work. 
If we are to avoid the consequences of such dangerous tendencies 
we must adopt the other alternative open to us—government 
regulation which will tend to the proper spreading of the 
benefits of our industrial progress. 
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The evolution of the Soviet system of social insurance from 
the October Revolution to the present time reflects with extra- 
ordinary accuracy the political, social, and economic history of 
the U.S.S.R. In very few countries has insurance legislation 
undergone such profound changes during so short a period, and 
perhaps no other system has been the subject of so many altera- 
tions undertaken to adapt it to the changing needs of the 
national economy. 

From 1917 to 1935 each new stage of Soviet evolution—civi! 
war and period of “ War Communism”, the New Economic 
Policy, the first Five-Year Plan, the beginning of the application 
of the second Five-Year Plan—has in fact been marked by a 
teformn of the social insurance system, affecting in general the 
scope, findncial resources, benefits, and in particular the admin- 
istrative organisation of the system. It is the last of these 
aspects of the problem that the following article takes for its 
subject. It does not set out to give an analysis of the social and 
economic functions of the Soviet system of insurance, but rathet 
to study the successive transformations undergone by insurance 
institutions in the U.S.S.R., and to examine the essential features 
of the new organisation, which is characterised by the abolition 
of the People’s Commissariat of Labour of the U.S.S.R. and the 
transfer to the Central Trade Union Council of the administration 
of social insurance. 


NDER the Czarist regime, the working masses of Russia had 
hardly been in a position to acquire traditions in the field 
of social insurance. It is true that the development of insur- 
ance in Russia before the war was in many respects similar to 
that in central and western Europe, but the experience gained 
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was of very short duration, and if only for this reason could not 
exért 4ny far-reaching influence on the wage-earning population. 

The substance of pre-revolutionary legislation was to be 
fond in the Act of 1903 concerning employers’ liability in 
respéct of industrial accidents and the Acts of 1912 concerning 
compulsory insurance against accidents and sickness, which 
covered only a fraction of the industrial wage earners and 
provided only a very low level of benefits for the insured. The 
administration of these systems of insurance was modelled on 
that of the Austrian and German systems. The Accident 
Insurance Act provided for the establishment of inter-occupational 
insurance institutions on a territorial basis, managed exclusively 
by the employers. The Sickness Insurance Act entrusted the 
administration of insurance to works funds for a single under- 
taking, and joint funds for several undertakings situated in a 
specified area. These institutions were managed by committees 
on Which employers and insured workers were represented. 

The representation of the insured on the managing bodies of 
the sickness funds was somewhat strengthened when the Pro- 
visional Government was in power. But from October 1917 
onwards the great revolutionary movement definitely put a stop 
to the operation of the whole body of social insurance legislation 
bequeathed by the Czarist régime. 

One of the first acts of the Bolshevist Government was to 
issue a proclamation (30 October 1917) laying down the principles 
of a new system of social insurance, the cost of which would 
be borne by employers alone and which would cover the whole 
of the population of small means, whether wage earners or not, 
against all risks, the insured persons being given complete 
autonomy in the management of the scheme. This proclamation, 
however, went no further than the enunciation of principles, 
and was never applied. The winding up of the war on the 
Eastern Front, the vicissitudes of the civil war, the fight for the 
consolidation of power—all these were factors preventing the 
application of the vast reform of insurance promised by the new 
Government. Moreover, the very bases of the reform were soon 
left far behind by events. The principle of insurance seemed 
incompatible with War Communism. In consequence, a Decree of 
31 October 1918 formally abolished insurance and substituted a 
comprehensive scheme of assistance for the population as a 
whole, administered by the local workers’ and peasants’ soviets 
(subsections for social assistance and labour protection). But 
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this Decree, too, remained a dead letter. In 1921 a profound 
change in the direction of the economic policy of the Govern- 
ment became evident. The New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) took 
the place of “War Communism”. The principle of insurance 
was substituted for that of assistance for the whole population, 
and the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R., which came into force 
on 15 November 1922, laid the foundations for the new system 
of social insurance for wage earners, covering all physical risks 
and also, up to 1930, the risk of unemployment. 

Since then the development of the Soviet insurance system 
has been remarkable. The number of insured persons rose from 
6.7 million in 1924-1925 to 20.7 million in 1932 and 23.2 million 
in 1934.* The estimated receipts and expenditure rose from 
0.7 milliard roubles in 1926 to 4.4 milliard in 1932 and 5.4 mil- 
liard in 1934.* This increase in the volume of the budget was 
accompanied by far-reaching modifications in its structure. 
Before the application of the first Five-Year Plan, the largest 
fraction of the expenditure went on cash benefits, in the form 
of allowances for temporary incapacity and unemployment and 
pensions for permanent incapacity. Since 1930 the abolition of 
unemployment has been followed by the disappearance of 
unemployment benefit and has been largely responsible for lower- 
ing the relative (but not the absolute) importance of cash benefits. 

Side by side with this movement there has been a rapid 
increase in the expenditure on benefits in kind of varied fornis : 
medical assistance provided by the organs of the Commissariats 
of Public Health, prophylactic measures, rest homes for workers, 
workers’ travel, physical culture, special diets, child welfare, 
organisation of the work of disabled persons, construction of 
workers’ dwellings. In 1932 these items of expenditure already 
represented 1,985 million roubles, or 45.1 per cent. of the budget, 
and in 1937, according to the estimates of the second Five-Year 
Plan, they will amount to 4,204 million, or 62.3 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. * 

A development of this kind could not fail to have repercus- 
sions on the administration of insurance, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in the course of the years 1922-1935, has found itself 





? Provisional data given in : StaTE PLANNING COMMISSION OF THE U.S.S.R. : 
Economic and Social Plan for 1935, p. 78. Moscow, 1935. 

2 Trud, 4 Feb. 1935. 

3 STaTE PLANNING COMMISSION OF THE U.S.S.R.: Second Five-Year Plan 
for the Development of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. (1933-1937) ; 
Vol. I, p. 342. Moscow, 1934. 
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obliged to make numerous amendments to the actual organisa- 
tion of the system in order to adapt it to the new social condi- 
tions, the growing needs of the insured, and the exigencies of 
ihe national economy. It is this particular aspect of the develop- 
ment of social insurance in the U.S.S.R. that it is proposed to 
study in the following pages. 


GENERAL EVOLUTION OF SocIAL INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 

The history of Soviet social insurance institutions since 1922 
can be divided into three clearly distinct stages : 

(1) 1922-1931: administration by inter-occupational ter- 
ritorial insurance institutions. 

(2) 1931-1933: coexistence of territorial institutions and 
occupational institutions. 

(3) 1933 onwards : administration by the occupational trade 
union organisations. 


First Stage (1922-1931): Administration by Inter-Occupational 


Territorial Insurance Institutions 


Even before the war the Bolshevist Party had definitely 
expressed its approval of inter-occupational territorial funds. 
As early as 1912, when the first compulsory sickness insurance 
laws were being drafted in St. Petersburg, Lenin and his 
supporters spoke in favour of this type of insurance institution 
at the Congress of the Bolshevist Party held in Prague. 

In accordance with these views, the Soviet Government, 
immediately after promulgating the Labour Code of 1922, took 
steps to set up a network of territorial institutions each of which 
was to cover all wage earners working in a specified district. An 
exception was allowed for workers in water and railway trans. 
port undertakings, who were insured with special occupational 
funds on account of their special conditions of life and work. 

Among the characteristic features of ‘this scheme were the 
unification of insurance, the exclusion of employers from any 
share in management, and the connection between the adminis- 
tration of insurance and the trade union movement. 

The unification of the scheme was facilitated by the circum. 
stances. The Soviet legislation was introduced at a time when 
all the existing funds had practically ceased to function, so that 
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the Government had a clear field for setting up institutions for 
msurance against all risks. 

The exclusion of employers from management has always 
been one of thé principal points in the Bolshevist programme 
with regard to social insurance. When the Party came into 
power it introduced a system of autondmous institutions, 
managed solely by the workers, although the employers alone 
had to bear the cost of financing them. 

As regards the connection between the administration of 
insurance and the trade union movement, it was provided that 
the territorial insurance funds, like the occupational funds for 
transport workers, were to be managed by the workers acting 
in their capacity not as insured persons, but as trade unionists. 
The body competent to select the persons who were assigned 
administrative duties was the inter-occupational trade union 
organisation for the district in question, or the competent trade 
union for the transport workers of the railway or waterway 
concerned. 

As long as the vast majority of Soviet workers were insured 
in territorial institutions, the law distinguished between local 
and regional funds. 

The local funds had in principle an average membership of 
not less than 2,000. The funds collected contributions, paid 
daily allowances and pensions, controlled sick leave, ete. Each 
was administered by a managing committee and an auditing 
board. In localities at a distance from the headquarters of the 
institution, insurance offices were set up for districts or under- 
takings containing from 500 to 2,000 insured persons, or insur- 
ance delegates were appointed for districts or undertakings with 
under 500 insured persons. 

The funds for regions, departments, or Republics were 
responsible for the general direction and supervision of the local 
fands, and were similarly administered by a managing committee 
and an auditing board. 

The general direction and supervisiofi of the work of these 
institutions was in the hands of the Central Social Insurance 
Directorate attached to the Commissariat of Labour of the 
U.S.S.R., and of the principal insurance directorates attached 
to the Commissariats of Labour of the Federated Republics. 
At the head of each directorate was a chief appointed by the 
Commissariat in agreement with the trade union council of the 
Union or the Republic. 
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The various directorates were advised by social insurance 
councils, of which there were one for the Soviet Union and one 
for each of the Republics. These councils consisted of a president 
appointed by the Commissariat of Labour and of representatives 
of the trade unions, various Commissariats (Communications, 
Finance, Public Health), and the National Economic Council. 
This composition of the insurance councils was in accordance 
with the wishes of the principal economic institutions of the 
country, and to some extent gave the “employers” a voice in 
the administration of the funds. 


Second Stage (1931-1933): Coexistence of Territorial 
Institutions and Occupational Institutions 


Following on the application of the first Five-Year Plan, the 
territorial organisation of social insurance became the subject ol 
lively criticism by the leaders of industry and by the trade 
unions. In particular, the inter-occupational territorial funds 
were accused of treating all insured persons in the same way and 
making no distinction between workers whose work was 
essential to the success of the Plan, such as shock workers, and 
other workers, of acting bureaucratically without contact with 
the working masses, and of failing to fight against malingering 
and the constant changing of their place of work by some 
insured persons. 

The fifth plenary session of the Central Trade Union Councii 
(1931) summed up these criticisms in its affirmation of the need 
of bringing the insurance institutions into closer touch with the 
mass of insured workers by the creation of pay centres and of 
occupational insurance funds. It was to be an essential task of 
these new organisations to contribute to the improvement of the 
conditions of life of the wage earners, and in particular of the 
workers employed in the basic industries. 

As an outcome of this movement, a Decree of the Central 
Executive Committee and of the Council of People’s Commis- 
saries of the U.S.S.R. dated 23 June 1931 provided for the 
establishment of special funds for various economic branches, 
and placed the social insurance institutions at the service of the 
economic plans of the Government. 

The Decree of 23 June 1931 thus inaugurated the second 
Stage in the history of Soviet insurance. This stage lasted 
exactly two years (from 23 June 1931 to 23 June 1933); it was 
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characterised by the coexistence of inter-occupational territorial 
funds and special funds for certain economic branches, and also 
by the creation of pay centres in the undertakings. 

The 1931 Decree provided for the establishment of special 
funds for the following economic branches: iron and _ steel, 
engineering, coal mining, ore mining, basic chemical industries, 
railway transport, water transport. For each of these branches 
it set up local funds, which were combined in a fund for each 
Republic. The funds for the Republics in turn belonged to a 
central occupational fund administered by a managing com- 
mittee, which was elected by the congress of the trade unions 
and was under the supervision of the Central Social Insurance 
Directorate for the U.S.S.R. ‘ 

The other workers were still insured with the inter-occupational 
territorial insurance funds. In each Republic these territoria! 
funds were combined in an inter-occupational fund for the 
Republic directly subordinate to the Central Social Insurance 
Directorate for the U.S.S.R., the social insurance directorates and 
councils for the Republics having been abolished. 

The Decree of 23 June 1931 also provided for the establish- 
ment of pay centres in undertakings employing over 1,000 persons. 
The director of each centre was appointed by the works com- 
mittee. Each centre was directly subordinate to the territorial 
fund or to the occupational fund for the region or Republic. 
Among other tasks the pay centres were competent to decide on 
the granting of benefit in cases of temporary incapacity, the 
actual payment of benefit being entrusted to the undertaking 
itself. The centre also kept a check on sick leave and the pay- 
ment of contributions, improved the cultural conditions of 
insured persons, etc. 

Finally, the Decree made it compulsory for the insurance 
institutions to keep in close touch with the trade unions. 
In particular, the funds had to submit to the trade union organ- 
isations ail their rules concerning benefits, and their budgets 
and accounts. 

The creation of eleven occupational funds and over 3,500 pay 
centres, the direct participation of about 50,000 workers in the 
administration of insurance, and the reform of the system of 
benefits, which accentuated the differences in the treatment of 
different categories of insured persons, were intended to make 
the insurance scheme serve the purposes of the Five-Year Plan 
and to bring the institutions into closer touch with the mass of 
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insured workers, whose output was one of the principal factors 
in the success of the Party’s economic plans. 

It was at this point, while the work of reorganisation was 
still in progress, that the Central Executive Committee took the 
decision to abolish the Commissariat of Labour and the inter- 
occupational territorial funds and to transfer the administration 
of social insurance to the Central Trade Union Council. 


Third Stage (1933 onwards) : Administration by the Occupational 
Trade Union Organisations 


In the report submitted to the Plenary Session of the Central 
Trade Union Council which was held in Moscow from 25 to 
29 June 1933, Mr. Svernik, First Secretary of the Council, stated 
that “the decision of the Central Executive Committee, the 
Council of People’s Commissaries, and the Central Trade Union 
Council was not taken by chance but is the necessary outcome 
of the actual tactics of the Party with regard to the trade unions, 
the development of Socialist economy, and the increasingly 
important part played by the trade union organisations. ” * 

Mr. Svernik put forward three arguments to justify the 
amalgamation of the Commissariat of Labour with the Central 
Trade Union Council. 

In the first place, the abolition of unemployment had com- 
pletely changed every aspect of the problem of recruiting workers 
for industry. According to Stalin, the policy of organised recruit- 
ing had taken the place of unorganised recruiting since the 
period of economic reconstruction. The Commissariat of Labour 
could no longer intervene in the labour market and had nothing 
more to do with the distribution of labour. All these functions 
had been taken over by the economic organisations, which them- 
selves recruited workers, concluded agreements with the collective 
farms (kolkhozes), etc. 

Secondly, the functions of the Commissariat of Labour in 
regard to wage policy had similarly changed. The progressive 
industrialisation of the country made it more and more necessary 
to attach the worker to the undertaking. The old system of 


1 Voprosy Strahovania, Nos. 7-8, 1933, p. 10. For a more detailed account 
of the reasons for the reform adopted in 1933 and the circumstances which led to 
the transfer of all the functions of the Commissariat of Labour to the Central 
Trade Union Council, cf. “The Recent Evolution of Trade Unionism in the 
U.S.S.R. ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, pp. 206- 
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wage scales had to be abolished, the policy of levelling wages 
dropped, and the workers given an incentive to increase their 
output. All this could not be done by the Commissariat of 
Labour, but only by the economic organisations in agreement 
with the trade union organisations. 

Finally, the development of social insurance and the necessity 
for applying the principle of putting production first meant that 
in the administration of social insurance account had to be taken 
of the special features of the different branches of industry and 
even of different occupations. Insurance must therefore be 
administered under the supervision and with the direct participa- 
tion of the mass of workers. 

For these three main reasons Mr. Svernik raised the question 
whether the labour and social insurance institutions had paid 
sufficient attention to the interests of the national economy and 
of its development. His reply was in the negative. In his opinion 
the Central Trade Union Council had often met with direct 
opposition on the part of the Central Social Insurance Directorate. 
Neither the Commissariat of Labour nor the Directorate had been 
able to give a rational application to the decisions of the Central 
Trade Union Council in regard to insurance, and the transfer of 
the management of insurance to the trade unions must therefore 
be considered as the “ culmination of the radical reorganisation 
of insurance which was formerly begun by the trade union 
organisations themselves ”’. 

It was in these conditions that the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. decided to abolish the Commissariat of 
Labour and its local organs and to transfer to the Central Trade 
Union Council and its affiliated organisations the functions of 
the Commissariat, including the administration of social 
insurance. 

A resolution adopted by the third plenary session of the 
Central Trade Union Council (25-30 June 1933) approved this 
decision. * The Central Council decided to wind up the territorial 
funds on the ground that they did not meet the needs of the 
insured persons or guarantee the workers’ active participation in 
social insurance operations. The resolution also entrusted to the 
Central Council the general direction of insurance, the approval 
of the unified budget, and the preparation of insurance legisla- 
tion. The Central Social Insurance Council was abolished. 





1 Trud, 7 July 1933. 
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Finally, the Council affirmed the need of setting up special 
insurance funds for the various economic branches, under the 
central committees of all the trade union federations. 


OCCUPATIONAL ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 
INSTITUTIONS 


By this reorganisation the administration of social insurance 
has become one of the principal functions of the trade union 
movement in the U.S.S.R. Since the reform of 1933 a Soviet 
worker no longer applies to a special insurance institution in any 
matter relating to insurance, but only to his trade union. ‘Lhis 
is the body competent to pay cash benetit, set up preventive and 
curalive institutions, and collect contributions. The trade union 
movement in the U.S.S.R. has thus been given very heavy tasks 
to fulfil. 

Soon after the application of the reform the Central Trade 
Union Council issued an Order on the functions of the trade 
unions and the inter-trade-union bodies in regard to social 
insurance, in order to assign their particular obligations to each 
of the various trade union organisations. The new regulations 


concerning the rights and obligations of these organisations in 
the field of insurance are summarised briefly below, the organ- 
isations being : 

(1) Pay centres in the undertakings ; 

(2) Local trade union subsections and sections ; 


(3) Inter-trade-union bodies ; 
(4) Central committees of the trade union federations ; 
(5) Central Trade Union Council. 


Pay Centres in the Undertakings 


At the base of the pyramidal structure of the trade union 
movement* is the works committee. In small undertakings 





1 Idem, 11 Sept. 1933. 

ba It may be recalled that Soviet trade unionism rests on the principle of one 
union for one undertaking. All the workers in an undertaking, whatever their 
occupation, can belong to only one trade union organisation. The trade unions 
for a particular economic branch (the “ economic branches ’’ being defined by the 
higher trade union authorities) are combined in a single federation, which alone 
has the right to represent the interests of the workers in the branch, whether 
trade unionists or not. 

The structure of the movement is described as “ vertical "’ : works committees, 


subsections for towns or districts, sections for regions or Republics, trade union 
5 
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employing under 25 workers the committee is replaced by a trade 
union delegate. In large undertakings (over 3,000 workers) or 
medium-sized undertakings (500 to 3,000 workers) there are shilt 
committees or workshop committees in addition to the works 
committee. 

As regards the insurance functions of the works committees, 
the Order of the Central Trade Union Council imposes on them, 
inter alia, the duty of determining the right to benefit in cases of 
temporary incapacity, pregnancy, or nursing, and of super- 
vising the payment of this benefit by the undertakings. The 
committees must also supervise the granting of sick leave and 
try to prevent malingering. In cases of permanent incapacity it 
is the business of the works committees to receive applications 
for pensions and check the documents establishing the pension 
rights of insured persons and their survivors. * 

The works committees also have various functions in regard 
to the supply of certain benefits in kind, such as special diets 
and assistance for children. They distribute tickets and cards of 
admission for curative establishments and rest homes, the devel- 
opment of which has been particularly rapid in the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, the works committees have certain powers in the 
financial field. They must prepare their own insurance budget, 
submit it for approval to the higher insurance institution (sub- 
section, section, or central committee of the trade union federa- 
tion), and supervise the payment of contributions by the under- 
taking. 

For the application of these various provisions the works 
committees must organise pay centres, which thus to some extent 
form the organs by means of which the works committees apply 
the insurance legislation to the workers employed in the under- 
taking. At the head of each centre is the chairman of the 
works committee or a substitute, though the chairman remains 
responsible for all the work of the centre. In addition, pay 
centres in comparatively large undertakings must have assistants, 
paid for out of the insurance budget, who are released from their 
employment in the undertaking, and assume responsibility for 
the work of the centre with the necessary administrative 
assistance. 





federations, Central Trade Union Council. The territorial relations between trade 
unions are assured by local unions, having over them inter-trade-union councils 
for a district or town, region or Republic. 

1 Decision of the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union Council of 9 November 
1938 (Trud, 23 Nov. 19383). 
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Among the ways in which close relations are maintained with 
the workers as a whole is the participation in the administration 
of militant workers, called “ insurance delegates’, who have to 
collaborate in the supervision of the sick, the improvement of 
working conditions, the arrangements for special diets, the 
reduction of morbidity, the supervision of the activities of rest 
homes, etc. 

One of the principal obligations imposed on the works com- 
mittees and their pay centres by the new legislation is the 
determination of the right to cash benefit in cases of temporary 
incapacity. Before the 1933 reform the granting of daily allow- 
ances in the undertakings which had organised pay centres 
lay solely in the hands of the works inspectors (subordinate 
employees responsible for ascertaining the workers’ output) and 
of the management of the undertaking. As the amount of the 
daily allowances depended on various factors, such as length of 
service in the undertaking and membership of a trade union or 
shock brigade, the inspector noted on the sickness card which 
the insured person had to submit to him all the information 
needed to fix the amount of benefit. The card was then trans- 
mitted to the office of the management, which calculated the 
amount of the allowance and paid it to the person concerned. 
The works committee was entitled only to be kept informed of 
what the management did. 

Under the new regulations the inspector merely notes on the 
sickness card the number of days of absence from work, and 
then transmits the card to the works committee, which records 
the worker’s length of service in the undertaking, and also notes 
whether he is a member of the union and of a shock brigade. 
In addition the committee must state the percentage of wages 
to which he is entitled in case of sickness. After these particulars 
have been entered, the sickness card is transmitted to the inan- 
agement of the undertaking, which fixes the sum due to the 
insured person and pays the benefit. The benefits paid are 
deducted from the contributions due by the undertaking for social 
insurance. * 


Local Trade Union Subsections and Sections 


The various unions have local subsections and sections in 
which the works committees for a particular branch of industry 


? Decision of the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union Council of 18 November 
1933 (Trud, 17 Nov. 1933). 
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situated in a specific area are combined. These areas correspond 
to the administrative subdivisions of the Soviet Union : districts 
or towns, regions or Republics. Among other duties the local 
trade union subsections and sections have to direct and supervise 
the activities of the works committees and to approve their 
budgets. . They are also required by the law to collect insurance 
contributions. 

Since the 1933 reform came into force several orders and 
instructions have been issued concerning the financial admin- 
istration of social insurance.* They provide for the opening of 
two kinds of current account: (a) accounts known as “operative” 
accounts, opened with the State Bank (Gosbank) and its branches, 
into which the insurance contributions are paid, these being duc 
solely from the undertakings; and (b) accounts known as 
“ distributive” accounts, also operied with the branches of the 
State Bank, to which the receipts ‘paid into the “ operative ” 
accounts are transferred at regular intervals. The sums paid into 
the various “ distributive ” accounts are then in turn paid into the 
current account of the central committee of the trade union 
federation concerned, which, on the basis of the information 
supplied by its sections, distributes the available moneys among 
the different trade union organisations under its authority to 
enable them to meet their insurance expenditure. 


Inter-Trade-Union Bodies 


For territorial purposes the relations between the works 
committees, subsections, and sections of the different trade 
unions are assured by the inter-trade-union organisation. The 
trade union subsections and sections in each district or town, 
region or Republic, are combined in local unions with inter- 
trade-union councils at their head. These inter-trade-union 





1 Cf., for instance, Instruction of the Central Trade Union Council of 15 Sept- 
ember 1933 concerning the activities of occupational insurance funds in regard 
to the collection of contributions (Trud, 16 Sept. 1933) ; Instructions'oi the Central 
Trade Union Council and the State Bank concerning the collection of social insur- 
ance moneys and their utilisation (Voprosy Strahovania, No. 3, 1934) ; Order of 
the Central Trade Union Council and the Central Board of Economic Statistics of the 
Gosplan of 10 March 1934 concerning the presentation of insurance accounts by 
undertakings and institutions (Voprosy Strahovania, No. 3, 1934); Order of the 
Central Trade Union Council of 28 February. 1934 concerning the financing of 
institutions dependent on social insurance in 1934 (Voprosy Strahovania, No. 3, 
19384); Instruction of the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union Council of 7 October 
19384 concerning the transfer of the resources of the subdivided trade unions to the 
new trade union organisations (Bulletin of the Central Trade Union Council, 
No. 19-20, Oct. 1934). 
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bodies for each, district,:town,. region, or Republic -have also 
various functions. in regard ta, social insurance. 

The inter-trade-union councils for the districts and towns 
must supervise and: direct the activities of the insurance institu- 
tions in their area, and in particular of the works committees, 
supervise the payment of insurance contributions in the district 
or town, etc. ; 

The inter-trade union councils for the regions and Republics, 
in turn, are empowered to supervise and direct the inter-trade- 
union councils for the districts and towns situated in the ter- 
ritory of the region or Republic in question. They must also, in 
collaboration with the trade unions in the region or Republic, 
conclude agreements with ‘the organs of the Commissariats of 
Public Health concerning the organisation of the medical service 
for insured persons, construct sanatoria, rest homes, and curative 
establishments, and manage these various establishments so far 
as they are subordinate to the inter-trade-union council for the 
region or Republic. 

Finally, the inter-trade-union bodies must organise com- 
mittees * of technical and medical experts, which include among 
their duties the assessment of permanent invalidity. 

A decision of the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union 
Council, dated 16 February 1934 , imposed a new duty on the 
inter-trade-union bodies, namely, the awarding of invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ pensions, which had formerly 
been entrusted to the local trade union sections and subsections 
and the central committees of the trade union federations. 


Central Committees of Trade Union Federations 


The last stage in trade union structure consists of the trade 
union federation, composed of the different sections and with a 
central committee, elected by the congress of the trade union, at 
its head. This committee directs and supervises the activities of 
all the subsections and sections affiliated to it, draws up the social! 
insurance budget. for the economic branch concerned, and 
approves the budgets of the trade union institutions subordinate 
to it. : 

Each central committee must issue supplementary instruc- 
tions concerning social insurance, with due reference to the 
special features of the economic branch with which it has to deal. 





1 Order oi the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union Council (Voprosy Straho- 
vania, No. 1, 1934). 
2 Voprosy Strahovania, No. 2, 1934. 
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Finally, the central committees of the trade union federations 
undertake the construction and management of sanatoria and 
rest homes. 

By a decision of the Secretariat of the Central Trade Union 
Council of 13 November 1933, the whole of the resources of each 
federation is at the disposal of its central committee, except that 
fraction which is spent by the undertakings under the head of 
benefits granted by the pay centres. In accordance with the 
budgets approved by the Council of People’s Commissaries of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Central Trade Union Council, each federa- 
tion committee transfers to the sections for regions and Republics 
the sums they need to meet their expenditure on social insurance. 
These sections in turn provide for the expenditure of the sub- 
sections for districts and towns, while the expenditure of the 
primary insurance institutions—the works committees—is covered 
directly by the undertakings, which deduct the sums they spend 
on benefits from the contributions they have to pay. 


Central Trade Union Council 


At the top of the trade union structure is the Central Trade 


Union Council, elected by a congress of the federations, which 
meets as a rule every two years. The Council has set up a 
special insurance office and is responsible for the following 
tasks : 

(a) The direction and supervision of all trade union activities 
in regard to social insurance ; 

(b) The preparation and submission to the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R., for approval, of the social 
insurance budget of the Union, in which the budgets of the 
different trade union federations, those of the inter-trade-union 
bodies for Republics, regions, and districts, and the special budget 
of the Central Council are combined ; 

(c) The construction and management of sanatoria, curative 
establishments, rest homes, and other establishments and institu- 
tions directly subordinate to the Council ; 

(d) The preparation and submission to the Council of People’s 
Commissaries of the U.S.S.R., for approval, of social insurance 
legislation and scales of contribution ; 

(e) The issue of instructions and regulations for the admin- 
istration of social insurance ; 

(f) Collaboration in the determination of the method of 
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financing public health institutions with a view to organising the 
medical service for insured persons. * 


APPLICATION OF THE REFORM OF INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


The amalgamation of the Commissariat of Labour and the 
Central Trade Union Council involved the transfer to the trade 
union organisations of all the resources of social insurance, 
estimated in 1933 at 4,431 million roubles, and of rest homes 
and sanatoria (409 establishments), establishments in course of 
construction (79), child welfare institutions, such as day nurse- 
ries, kindergartens, etc. 

These vast assets were divided up among the 47 occupational 
trade union funds set up for workers and employees in the 
following economic branches : 


Coal mining. 27. Fish curing and preserving. 
Oil. 28. Meat, tinned foods, edible 
Peat. oils. 
Ore mining. 29. Agricultural undertakings. 
Iron and steel. 80. Construction of industrial 
Extraction and working of undertakings and _ houses 
non-ferrous metals. by municipalities. 
Engineering in general. 31. Railway and road construc- 
Manufacture of transport tion. 
machinery. 32. Railway transport. 
Manufacture of agricultural 33. Water transport. 
machinery. 34. Chauffeurs, air transport 
Motor cars, tractors, aero- workers, etc. 

lanes. 35. Post, telegraph, telephone. 
lectro-technical industry 36. Municipal economy. 
and electric power stations. . Municipal undertakings and 
. Basic chemical industries. domestic service. 
Rubber. . State and co-operative trad- 
Glass, china. ing. 
Cement, pottery. . Public food supply. 
Timber and siadber- Gestion, . Public education. 
Wood working. . Medical and health service. 
Printing. . Fine arts. 
Paper, cellulose. . Workers in State institu- 
Cotton. tions. 
Wool, silk, knitwear. . Banking and finance. 
Flax, hemp. . State farms (sovkhozes). 
Leather and skins. . Depots for tractors and 
Clothing. agricultural machinery and 
Sugar. agricultural day labourers. 
Milling, baking, confec- . Stock-raising undertakings 
tionery. (sovkhozes). 


1, 
2. 
38. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 





* By an Order of the Council of People’s Commissaries of the U.S.S.R. of 
13 May 1934 (Voprosy Strahovania, No. 5, 1934), all tunds for the organisation of 
the medical service tor insured persons are to be transierred to the Public Health 
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The last plenary session of the Central Trade Union Council * 
decided to subdivide the great majority of these organisations, 
except those given under heads 3, 9, 13, 19, and 44, and to 
replace the 47 existing federations by 154 organisations, many 
of them with their headquarters in the principal centres of 
production, as a means of bringing the trade unions into closer 
touch with the working masses. The Council has also decided 
to abolish the intermediate grades in a large number of trade 
unions, the central committees of which will directly supervise 
the activities of the works committees, to reduce the number of 
paid assistants, and to restrict the powers of the inter-trade- 
union bodies. In future these bodies will confine themselves to 
supervising the administration of the local trade union sections 
and to preparing the insurance budgets for the different regions 
or Republics. 

Since the last plenary session of the Central Trade Union 
Council the process of subdividing the occupational organisations 
has made further progress and at present (February 1935) there 
are 163 trade union insurance funds in the U.S.S.R.? 

On the occasion of the first anniversary of the Order of 
23 June 1933, which transferred the administration of social 
insurance to the trade unions, the Soviet Press recorded the 
results obtained by the trade unions in this field. According to 
a leading article in Voprosy Strahovania ’ : 


We can state that during the fi st year since the decision of the 
Government was taken the trade unions have carried out their essen- 
tial task, which was to make social insurance the concern of the mass 
of the workers. The participation of the workers as a whole in social 
insurance activities—a participation which the organs of the Commis- 
sariat of Labour and the Central Social Insurance Directorate were 
unable to organise, to the detriment of the whole work of the insurance 
institutions—has become, in the hands of the trade unions, the actual 
lever of the whole reform. This can be proved by a simple comparison 
of a few figures. Whereas formerly there were only 3,600 pay centres, 
the trade unions have organised 186,000 ; instead of 50,000 insurance 
delegates, we now have hundreds of thousands, and the figure is 
growing not only on paper but in actual fact. 





Commissariats of the seven Federated Republics, which, in agreement with the 
Central ‘rade Union Couacil, (he. eatral cmuiuttees o1 the trade uaion iederations, 
and the inter-trade-univn coun-ils for the Republics, prepare schemes ior the 
medical assistance o/ insured pers.‘us and subuut them tor approval to the Councils 
of People’s Commissaries oi the Republics. 

1 Trud, 9 Sept. 1934. 

2 Idem, 4 Feb. 1935. 

3 No. 6, 1934. 
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At the same time, the application of the reform of 23 June 
1933 has given rise to crilicism, chiefly on the part of the trade 
unions themselves, and on several occasions the Central Councii 
has had to make enquiries on the spot. Thus, according to 
Voprosy Strahovania’, brigades of inspectors of the Central 
Council, who were instructed to study the situation in several 
regions, found that some of the trade union organisations had 
had insufficient preparation. The application of the reform 
meant that the leaders of the movement had to supply the trade 
union organs under them with the information, instructions, and 
advice without which these organs could not take over the 
administration of social insurance. The investigations and 
sample enquiries made by the inspectors of the Central Council 
have shown that this work of directing and supervising the 
insurance organs is not yet complete. The inspectors have 
also criticised the financial administration of insurance. In 
several centres the collection of contributions is in arrears, 
the accounts are incomplete or are submitted after the proper 
date, and the financial control is considered inadequate. 
Finally, the payment of benefit has also given ground for 
complaint. Inspectors have observed, in particular, that in 
certain regions the expenditure on benefit has definitely exceeded 
the budget estimates ; that in several undertakings the number 
of days of benefit has increased ; that the sickness statistics are 
neglected ; and that the control of cases of sickness is insui- 
ficiently organised. 

It is clear that when considering these and other criticisms 
arising out of the first application of the reform of 1933 it must 
not be forgotten that a transformation on this scale, carried out 
in a vast country and affecting an insurance scheme covering 
over 20 million persons, must necessarily meet with difficulties 
and obstacles. Only prolonged experience can allow of a just 
appreciation of the reorganisation that has been undertaken. 

Furthermore, it must be pointed out that the transfer of the 
management of a complex system of social insurance to the trade 
union organisations has been facilitated by the existing regula- 
tions for medical benefit, which is provided not by the social 
insurance funds but by the Commissariats of Public Health and 
their local organs. If it had been otherwise, that is to say, if 
the provision of medical assistance had been the business of the 





1 No. 7, 1934, pp. 39-43. 
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insurance funds, it would have been necessary to create as many 
separate institutions for benefits in kind as there are occupational 
trade unions ; and it is easy to imagine all the disadvantages of 
such an organisation. It is because the Soviet medical service 
is directed by the Commissariats of Public Health, which have 
created a medical service organised on a territorial basis, with 
medical assistance provided by official doctors, that the Govern- 
ment has been in a position to abolish the existing insurance 
institutions and entrust the administration of the system to the 


trade unions. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Employment of Professional Workers 
Abroad 


Countries which normally draw a high proportion of their labour 
supply from abroad have been suffering from very serious difficulties 
during the slump of recent years, and the direction of migration 
movements has consequently been reversed. The authorities in these 
countries have enforced the legislation governing the employment of 
foreigners with increasing strictness, and have thus to some extent 
gradually reduced the competition of foreign workers on their labour 
markets. But in this tightening up of the regulations the categories 
of workers who may be classed as professional workers, and especially 
members of the liberal professions, have generally escaped. Quite 
recently, however, professional workers in immigration countries 
have found their livelihood menaced and have begun to appeal for 
protection against foreign competition. 

The fact that this movement should make its appearance some- 
what late in the day can be partly explained by the instinctive aversion 
of the professional worker to advertising his sufferings, although he 
has ample opportunities for doing so both by the written and by the 
spoken word. In many cases, moreover, the number of foreigners 
concerned was relatively smal] and the problem they created for Gov- 
ernments was insignificant in comparison with that of the displace- 
ment of tens and hundreds of thousands of agricultural and industrial 
workers. !_ But in one profession at least—that of engineer—statistics 





1 It should not be imagined, however, that the problem is always one affecting 
a few individuals only. In some countries the proportion of foreign professional 
workers is comparatively high. In Brazil, for instance, according to the 1920 
census (the corresponding results for 1930 have not yet been published), the pro- 
portion of foreign professional workers was over 15 per cent. The following table 
shows the number of foreigners in the different professions in Brazil at that date : 


Branch of activity Brazilians Foreigners ‘Total 


Ecclesiastical 4,979 4,024 9,003 
Legal professions 17,947 682 18,629 
Medical and allied professions 82,942 4,200 37,142 
Teaching 49,123 5,399 54,522 
Science, art, and letters 39,175 9,640 48,815 





Total 144,166 23,945 168,111 
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show that the number of foreigners in many countries is far from negli- 
gible. In 1925 the French Federation of Engineers’ Associations esti- 
mated the number of foreign engineers in France at 3,500 out of a total 
of 50,000, while the number of French engineers abroad was 1,250. 
An enquiry by the Association of Catholic Engineers in 1928 put the 
proportion of foreign engineers in France at 3 per cent. More precise 
figures are available for the iron and steel industry: in 150 under- 
takings there were 186 foreign engineers out of a total of 1,447 Of 
the foreign students graduating from the Paris School of Mines, 6 out 
of 85 found employment in France, and for the Saint-Etienne School 
of Mines the corresponding proportion was 1 in 24. According to 
information supplied by the Association of Students of Mining Schools, 
out of 1,600 members 59 were employed abroad. Out of 8,500 former 
students of the Arts and Crafts School 600 held posts abroad. It may 
also be mentioned that during 1931 the French Ministry of Labour 
received some 800 applications for the admission of foreign engineers ; 
in about 100 of these cases residence permits for from three to six 
months were granted. At the same time the Ministry received 700 
applications for permits to legalise the situation of engineers already 
working in France. 

As a matter of fact, it was as a rule only towards the later stages 
of the economic depression that overcrowding began to cause serious 
difficulties in the professions. It was then necessary to investigate 
the causes of this overcrowding and take various steps to reduce it, 
either by restricting entry into the professions (raising the educational 
standard required and increasing the severity of the examinations) 
or by regulating their normal exercise (restricting amateur competition 
and multiple emp'’oyment). But most of the proposed measures cou'd 
take effect only after a long period, and in some countries the majority 
view among professional workers was that the presence of foreigners 
was a particularly acute cause of overcrowding on the labour market ; 
they therefore demanded special protection, to take immediate 
effect, for in many cases the general legislation concerning foreigners 
offered them no remedy. 


* 
* * 


It is important to note that in fact persons engaged in a profession, 
and especially the liberal professions, are generally in a special situa- 
tion as regards immigration legislation. Some laws do not consider the 
professional worker as an immigrant, but put him more or less on the 
same footing as a tourist, a person of independent means, etc., so that 
his admission to the country is subject only to the general rules con- 
cerning the supervision of foreigners. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate this. In Canada, the Immigration Act defines an immigrant 
as “a person who enters Canada with the ntention of acquiring 
Canadian domicile ”. It is further prescribed that all persons entering 
Canada will be presumed to be immigrants unless they belong to cer- 
tain specified classes, including: students entering Canada for the 
purpose of attendance, and while in actual attendance, at any univer- 
sity, college, or high school ; members of dramatic, artistic, athletic, 
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or spectacular organisations entering Canada temporarily for the pur- 
pose of giving public performances ; actors, artists, lecturers, priests 
and ministers of religion, authors, lawyers, physicians, professors 
of colleges, accredited representatives of international trade unions, 
etc. In the United States, the general immigration laws apply to all 
foreigners entering the country. The Immigration Act of 1924, which 
introduced the quota system, defines an immigrant as “any alien 
departing from any place outside the United States destined for the 
United States ”, with the exception of certain specified classes. Under 
the system of national quotas, immigrants are divided into quota 
immigrants and non-quota immigrants. The latter group includes : 
any immigrant who continuously for at least two years immediately 
preceding the time of his application for admission to the United 
States, has been, and who seeks to enter the United States solely 
for the purpose of, carrying on the vocation of minister of any religious 
denomination or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
sity ; any immigrant who is a bona fide student at least 15 years of age 
and who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of 
study at an approved institution of learning. In the State of Panama, 
the Decree of 19 August 1925 states that persons entering the country 
with the intention of exercising a liberal profession are not considered 
to be immigrants. In Rumania the Act of 11 April 1925 excludes from 
the category of immigrants students or persons visiting the country 
for the purpose of specialising in their professions, artistes, athletes, 
persons attending conferences or competitions, lecturers, ministers 
of religion, authors, jurists, and professors. 

This special treatment of professional workers always seemed to be 
greatly to their advantage, for it meant that even outside their own 
countries they remained almost entirely free to exercise their profes- 
sion (save in certain cases that will be referred to later). But this 
freedom and independence, which are so much valued by the profes- 
sional worker, have certain disadvantages which weigh very hardly 
upon him in a period of depression, especially if he is working abroad. 
If he is entirely independent (i.e. not holding a salaried post) he is 
even denied the benefit of the existing International Conventions 
guaranteeing equality of treatment to national and foreign workers 
in respect of workmen’s compensation and of the social insurance 
Conventions. 

These drawbacks have always been part of the risk inherent in the 
exercise of an independent profession. Even in their own countries 
professional workers are exposed to the same risks, except so far as 
they have followed the comparatively recent trend and formed pro- 
fessional organisations for purposes of mutual aid. But even this 
trend towards organisation is not an unmixed blessing in present 
circumstances, for it often leads to a restriction of the opportunities 
for employment abroad. In fact, one of the first measures advocated 
by many of the new associations of professional workers is some form 
of protection against foreign competition. 

The question is no new one. There are many liberal professions 
and official appointments that have long been governed by sufficiently 
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strict regulations to prevent them from being practised or held by 
foreigners when this was undesirable.1 But in recent years several 
countries have found it necessary to tighten up the enforcement of the 
legislation concerning the admission of foreigners, or even to introduce 
new provisions restricting the right of foreigners to exercise the liberal 
professions. This tendency could be clearly seen as early as 1930 
during the preparatory work for and the discussions at the International 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners.* Most of the measures 
of this kind that have been taken were urged upon the authorities 
by the professional workers and their organisations. 

In France, for example, in May 1930, the Congress of the Engineers’ 
Association held in Lille adopted a resolution to the effect that no 
residence permits should be granted that would endanger the situation 
of French engineers. In October 1933 the Federation of French Archi- 
tects’ Associations passed a resolution concerning the regulation of 
the right to exercise their profession and to use the title “ architect ”’. 
Its proposals, which were intended for transmission to the authorities, 
included a clause refusing the right to exercise the profession of architect 
to any person who was not a French citizen or subject ; the few excep- 
tions that were permitted required complete reciprocity on the part 
of the countries concerned. The French Federation of Theatrical 
Employees has also helped to secure the strict application of the legisla- 
tion for the protection of national labour. 

In Spain a national conference of the theatrical and musical profes- 


sions (impresarios, musicians, and composers) held in July 1931 de- 
manded the adoption of measures to reduce foreign competition. 
One of the suggestions made by this conference was that permits 
should not be granted until after a probationary period of six months. 

Similar demands were put forward by German musicians during 
1982. 





1 This is a point that was well brought out by a report of the Economic Com- 
mittee to the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations (Document A 46-1925. IT). 
The Fourth Assembly had asked the Economic Committee to study the question 
of the treatment of foreigners and foreign undertakings. In its report on this 
subject, the Committee stated : 

“ A clear distinction must be drawn between the carrying on of ordinary occupa- 
tions the exercise of which does not affect State interests and those special profes- 
sions and occupations which have a direct bearing on essential national interests 
and security. Within the former class, again, two categories are to be distinguished, 
viz. : 

“(a) The ordinary ‘open’ profession, industry, or occupation ; 

“(b) The liberal professions or other occupations the exercise of which is limited 
to persons of specified qualification or training, or in the pursuit of which such 
persons occupy a privileged position. ” 

2 Not only did the draft text of the Convention prepared by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations follow the principles quoted above from its 
report to the Sixth Assembly, but during the discussions a very elastic definition 
was given of the professions that the States were to be permitted to reserve for 
their own nationals (cf. League of Nations Document E. 622, p. 8) : 

“ Professions such as those of barrister, solicitor, notary, authorised broker 
(agent de change) and professions or offices which, according to the national laws 
by which they are governed, entail special responsibilities in view of the public 
interest. ” 
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The Musicians’ Congress held in Rumania in 1932 urged that no 
foreign musician should be permitted to enter the country. In 19338 
the Rumanian Federation of Professional Workers requested that 
when the aliens in the country were being checked the authorities 
should strictly enforce the law for the protection of national labour. 

In the United States, in May 1933, the artistes belonging to 200 
national and local organisations demanded protection for their pro- 
fession against foreign competition, it being understood that artistes 
of international repute could still be admitted to the country. 

In Great Britain, about the same time, apprehension began to be 
expressed by doctors concerning the number of German refugees 
entering the country. In September 1933 the British Medical Associa- 
tion requested the Home Office to set limits to the employment of 
Jewish doctors from Germany. 

In Brazil a demand for the restriction of the employment of foreign- 
ers in the medical profession was made by the doctors in 1934. 

In Switzerland, the central committee of the Medical Association 
has continued to express its opposition, on principle, to the admission 
of foreign doctors as established practitioners. With regard to the 
admission of foreign doctors to Switzerland to occupy posts as assistant 
or locum tenens and the granting or extension of employment or resi- 
dence permits in the case of foreign doctors already in Switzerland, 
the executive of the Association reports favourably on applications 
only when it is shown that every effort to engage a doctor in Switzer- 
land has proved fruitless. 

As already mentioned, some Governments have passed new legisla- 
tion dealing with the employment of foreign professional workers. 
Examples of this are the Rumanian Act of 1932 and the Guatemalan 
Passport Act of December 1930, both of which prohibit the entrance 
of foreign artistes. Poland has refused admission to theatrical artistes 
since 19381. 

In Greece regulations for the admission and residence of foreign 
artistes are laid down in an Order of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which does not, however, apply to world-famous artistes. 

In France the Armbruster Act of 21 April 1933 revoked practically 
all the exemptions in previous legislation concerning the employment 
of foreign doctors. Decrees were also issued in 19838 establishing quotas 
for the employment of foreign musicians, theatrical artistes, sculptors, 
etc., in accordance with the Act for the protection of the labour market. 

The Convention concerning residence and employment concluded 
by Belgium and the Netherlands on 20 February 1983 provides that 
there shall be complete equality as between nationals of the two 
contracting parties, except in the case of certain liberal professions. 

In Brazil, the Act of 21 June 1933 of the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
requires foreign doctors to have their diplomas confirmed or to show 
that they have been in practice in the State for at least ten years. 

In Switzerland the Federal Council on 4 December 1933 amended 
the regulations for the Federal examinations for doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, and veterinary surgeons. Section 21 bis of the new regula- 
tions states that only Swiss citizens may sit for the Federal examina- 
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tions for these professions and obtain the corresponding Federal 
diplomas. No exceptions may be made to this rule except in virtue 
of treaties of reciprocity. 

Other measures have been advocated in a number of countries. 
The Principality of Monaco indicated, in an Act concerning public 
offices, that preference for such posts would be given to nationals. In 
Latvia, the Minister of Social Welfare has announced that the country 
will endeavour to train engineers and specialists in its own schools 
and colleges, so that it may no longer be dependent on foreign countries. 
A Bill has been submitted to the Lower Chamber in the Netherlands 
which proposes to exclude foreigners from university examinations. 


a 
2% * 


The position at the present time is that as a general rule there are 
special regulations for each different type of profession. 

In some cases foreigners are almost completely excluded from the 
medical and allied professions (doctors, pharmacists, dentists, mid- 
wives, veterinary surgeons).' This exclusion is absolute, as far as doctors 
are concerned, in Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and some 
of the United States. A few exceptions are permitted in Austria, for 
frontier areas and spas ; in Bulgaria, where permits to practise may 
be given for three years at a time; in France, where the principle 
of reciprocity is very strictly enforced under the Armbruster Act 
of 27 April 1933, permits being granted only on a basis of absolute 
parity with States that are parties to diplomatic conventions on the 
subject. In other cases much more latitude is allowed—for instance, 
in Great Britain, Japan, Latvia, and Spain. It should be noted that 
permission to practise must sometimes be obtained from the pro- 
fessional organisation of doctors as well as from the national authorities ; 
this is the case in Great Britain, Switzerland, and the Union of South 
Africa. In a great many countries only holders of a national diploma 
may practise (Canada, Denmark, Estonia, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden), while in some countries foreign diplomas may be ratified. 
Complete exclusion is much more frequent in the case of pharmaceutical 
chemists (Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, 
Japan, Poland). Some countries require reciprocity in this case 
(Austria, France, Spain, Union of South Africa). In other countries 
a national diploma must be held or a foreign diploma ratified as 
equivalent. 

The regulations concerning the legal profession (barristers, solici- 
tors, notaries, etc.) are very varied. In many countries such persons 
are considered as public servants and have to be sworn in. The pro- 
fession is then generally closed to foreigners. This applies, in the case 





1 Very detailed information on this point will be found in a publication of the 
British Medical Association : Report as to the Conditions under which Medical and 
Dental Practitioners Registered or Legally Qualified in their own Country may Practice 
Abroad. New editions have appeared several times since its first publication in 
1910. A report op an enquiry into the same question by the International Associa- 
tion of Women Doctors appeared in the Bulletin of the Association in December 
1933. 
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of barristers, in Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Japan, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Portugal and Rumania. Sometimes the 
possession of diplomas obtained in the country entitles a foreigner to 
practise ; in other cases foreign diplomas may be ratified. There are a 
few countries, such as Great Britain, where the profession of barrister is 
open to all, but no foreigner can become a solicitor in Great Britain. 

The professions of architect and engineer are usually open to foreign- 
ers in cases where no university degree is required. In some countries 
foreign diplomas require ratification. A few countries (Austria, 
Estonia) forbid these professions to foreigners. 

It will thus be seen that in this field, as in others, the various coun- 
tries have recently taken measures, sometimes very stringent ones, 
to protect their own citizens by partially or completely prohibiting 
the exercise of certain professions by foreigners. But there are still 
other rules which place the foreigner at a disadvantage. In certain 
countries, for instance, a foreigner, in addition to paying for a licence, 
must also pay special taxes. In Persia, for example, foreign doctors, 
surgeons, pharmacists, dentists, and midwives have to pay, over and 
above their licence and ordinary taxes, a special tax, fixed at 2,000 
rials for doctors and surgeons and 1,000 for the other groups (Act 
of 30 August 1933). In Rumania there is a residence tax of 660 lei 
a year for technical employees and 1,320 lei for independent profes- 
sional workers, but these taxes have to be paid only by citizens of 
countries with which Rumania has not concluded a convention con- 
taining the most-favoured-nation clause on this point. In Lithuania, 


an existing tax on employment permits was increased early in 1934. 
‘The only foreigners who were exempt were journalists and persons 
visiting the country for purposes of study. 


« * « 

Over against these general and special measures that tend to hamper 
the exercise of professions in foreign countries must be set certain 
attempts to facilitate the exchange of professional workers. The most 
typical example is that of certain American countries, which automat- 
ically recognise each other’s degrees and diplomas. A Convention 
to this effect was signed by Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay in 1889. 

Another example is Spain, which between 1908 and 1927 concluded 
agreements for the mutual recognition of university degrees with 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, and Salvador. 

Mention may also be made of the facilities granted in the Union 
of South Africa to British and Dutch subjects, and in Canada to 
British subjects and citizens of the United States. 

Various arrangements have been made, under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and otherwise, 
to facilitate exchanges of university professors and students. 

Finally, reference may be made, without wishing to overestimate 
their significance, to two facts which show that there is sometimes 
a slight hesitation to raise fresh barriers between countries. 
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In 1982 the Swedish Musicians’ Association requested the Govern- 
ment to take steps to protect them against foreign competition. The 
Social Board, however, declined to take action, holding that the number 
of foreign musicians was too small to justify any such measures. 

Quite recently an association of Swiss musicians and artistes sub- 
mitted a report to the national authorities in which the point was 
made that the eviction or exclusion of foreigners was not always 
beneficial even for Swiss performers. The association remarked that 
the endeavour to protect artistes and musicians against foreign com- 
petition tended to alienate the public, who got tired of always seeing 
the same performers. The exclusion of foreigners, therefore, far from 
reviving the theatrical and concert industry, rather sent the public 
out on strike, and Swiss artistes were the first to suffer. 

In spite of these two signs of resistance, there is no denying that 
the trend in recent years has been to impose numerous restrictions 
on the employment of foreigners in the professions. Indeed, as has 
been seen above, there are signs of a tendency to impose restrictions 
on professions which were formerly almost exempt from them, such 
as those of engineer and architect. From this point of view the situa- 
tion seems worse than it was in 1925, when the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations 4 was studying the matter. The conclusions 
and recommendations of that Committee deserve to be borne in mind 
to-day, when there is still time to revoke some of the excessively 
strict legislative measures that have been passed. These recommenda- 
tions were : 


“In professions, industries or occupations the carrying on of which 
is dependent on compliance with a prescribed aented of qualification 
or of training, it is desirable that States should, so far as practicable, 
make arrangements by bilateral agreements or otherwise for the mutual 
recognition of such standards. 

“The number of professions, industries and occupations into 
which the entry of foreigners is restricted on the ground of national 
interests should be limited to the essential minimum required by these 
interests. 

“The restrictions placed on foreigners with regard to a g 
on professions, industries and occupations of this class should be 
similarly limited to those which are bona fide necessary for the protec- 
tion of national interests. ” 


In short, these recommendations advocate the principle of reci- 
procity between States, while at the same time making it clear that 
foreigners must not be systematically excluded from professions in 
which national interests obviously cannot be invoked in justification. 
The preceding pages have shown that these principles have sometimes 
been forgotten under the stress of specific difficulties. Whether an 
improvement will follow the disappearance of these difficulties is a 
question to which no reply can be ventured in the light of present 
facts. 





1 LEAGUE OF Nations. Economic CoMMITTEE : Report submitted to the Sixth 
Assembly, p. 8. A 46-1925. II. 
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Recent Family Budget Enquiries : 


The Czechoslovak Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1929-1930 


The Central Statistical Office of Czechoslovakia has carried out 
a number of important family budget enquiries. The latest for which 
complete data are now available relates to the period July 1929 to 
June 1980.1 It covers manual workers’, salaried employees’, and 
officials’ families. In the following pages a short summary is given 
of the main results relating to manual workers’ budgets only; an 
attempt is made to present the results as far as possible in an inter- 
nationally comparable manner, according to the system generally 
adopted by the Office in summarising similar enquiries.” 


ScorpE AND METHODS 


The enquiry covered 262 workers’ families living in Prague, and 
in other industrial centres of Bohemia, Northern Moravia, and Northern 
Silesia. More than a third of the workers were either metal workers 
in Prague or miners. The data were obtained by special household 
books kept by the families themselves during the period of a year. 
The average number of members per family was 3.9 and the number 
of units of consumption 2.6. The number of members varied from 
4.5 in the highest to 3.7 in the lowest income group. 

The results are analysed from different points of view. Subdivisions 
are made according to the locality in which the workers live, their 
occupation, type of dwelling, etc.’ 

In the following summary, however, emphasis is given to the 
analysis of the budgets according to income. The figures of income 
and expenditure are given per unit of consumption ; and the income 
classes used here are based on income per unit of consumption.‘ 
It is of interest to note, however, that a parallel subdivision, according 


2 Zpravy Stdtniho tiradu statisticktho Republiky Ceskoslovenské (Mitteilungen 
des Statistischen Staatsamtes der Cechoslowakischen Republik), 1938, Nos. 138-1438, 
199-207, 221-225 ; 1984, Nos. 31-34, 35-38. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1933 : “ Recent 
Family Budget Enquiries ” ; Vol. XXX, No. 1, July 1934: “ The Belgian Family 
Budget Enquiry of 1928-1929 ” ; No. 2, Aug. 1934: “ The Finnish Family Budget 
Enquiry of 1928” ; No. 6, Dec. 1934: “ Expenditure of Working-Class Families 
of Merseyside, England, 1929-1931 ”. 

* The individual budgets are given in Priloha k Zprdvam Stdtniho tradu 
statistickcho, Year XIII (1932), Nos. 158-159. 

* The scale of conversion used in converting the various members into the 
common unit (the adult male) is that used in the 1912 enquiry in Vienna. 
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to income per family, is sometimes employed, and in some cases gives 
considerably different results,! 


INCOME 
The information on income and its distribution is summarised 
in table I. 


TABLE I, ANALYSIS OF YEARLY INCOME PER UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, 
BY SOURCE 





Families with a yearly income per unit of consumption of : | 


| 

{ Item All families il 
| 2,000-6,000 ké. | 6,001-12,000 ké. | 12,001-20,000 ké. | 
} 








Number of families 262 86 165 | 





| I. Current income : xs. | a a. -. 
i (a) Income from em- 

ployment 5,935.89; 87.1 | 4,291.02 6,703.22 
| Earnings of : | 

Husband 4,992.70) 73.3 | 3,261.58 5,781.78 
Wife 403.94, 5.9| 382.39 419.34 


Children 539.25, 7.9) 647.05 502.10 


(b) Income from 
otheir sources 874.45) 12.9! 550.02 1,003.53} 13.0 | 2,368.96 
Assistance 157.13} 2.3] 156.07) 3.2) 161.84 86.74 

Gifts 110.75 1.6) 72.89) 1.5] 128.55 r 223.21 
Interest 24.24 0.4| 17.51) 0.4| 27.90) 0. 84.52 

Other income 582.33, 8.6 304.05 6.3} 685.24 2,024.49 


Total net income | 6,810.34) 100.0 | 4,841.04) 100.0 | 7,706.75 13,050.00 








Il. Non-current income : 
Household supplies 86.85, 26.0| 46.60, 25.3| 107.48 170.68 
Cash in hand} 125.05) 37.4 61.59; 33.4 187.62) 37.2 604.20 
Withdrawals ofsavings| 43.47; 13.0 28.31; 15.3 40.23; 10.9 266.65 
Borrowings and credits co 21.8} 48.02} 26.0) 84.66) 22.9| 138.96 | 11.8) 





Others 5.84 1.8 — 3% cn ia aac ie ent 
Total non-current income | 334.01; 100.0 | 184.52) 100.0| 369.99) 100.0 | 1,180.49 | 100.0) 














III. Gross income : , 
Current income 6,810.34) 95.8 | 4,841.04) 96.3 | 7,706.75, 95.4 /138,050,00 | 91.7 
Non-current income 334.01 4.7| 184.52) 3.7| 39.996, 4.6| 1,180.49 | 85 


Total gross income | 7,144.35! 100.0 | 5,025.56] 100.0 | 8,076.74| 100.0 |14,230.49 | 100.0 




















? At ‘beginning of period. * Not available. The totals and percentages do not take 
account of this item. 











1 The following table gives, by way of illustration, the percentage expenditure 
on food according to the two systems : 





| Yearly income Percentage Yearly income per Percentage | 
| per family expenditure on food || unit of consumption expenditure on food 
sagt 





Ke. Ké. 
| Up to 16,000 58.4 2,000-6,000 61.8 
16,001-30,000 51.9 6,001-12,000 51.5 
30,001-60,000 47.6 12,001-20,000 41.3 
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The average net income per unit of consumption is 6,810 k¢., 
rising from 4,841 ké. in the lowest to 13,050 ké. in the highest income 
group. The proportion of this income derived from employment is 
87 per cent. for all families ; it shows a downward tendency as income 
advances and is about 82 per cent. in the highest income group. The 
part contributed by the husband regularly increases with advancing 
income ; and the contributions of the children, and also, but less 
rapidly, that of the wife, fall with increasing income. 


EXPENDITURE 


The chief results as regards expenditure are summarised in tables I 
to V. The information is classified according to income groups and a 
distinction is made between “real” expenditure and savings, re- 
payments of debts, etc. Table II contains the distribution of expen- 
diture subdivided into the five main groups of expenditure ; tables III 
to V give a more detailed analysis for the food and miscellaneous 


groups respectively. 


TABLE II, ANALYSIS OF YEARLY EXPENDITURE PER 
UNIT OF CONSUMPTION, BY INCOME GROUPS 





All families 








| 
| 


Number of families 





Per 
1. Current expenditure : -_ 
| Food 3,649.1 | 56.6 | 3,095.2 . 3,982.2 55.0 4,317.1 39.3 
Housing (including | 
furnishing and | | 
upkeep of home) | 581.6 | J 297.2 . 698.7 | 9.7! 1,668.2 | 15.2 
Fuel and light 364.7 | 5. 279.2 5. 409.2 5.7 528.7 4.8 
Clothing (including 
laundry) 929.8 4 639.5 | 13.2 | 1,052.2 14.6 1,992.4 18.1 
Miscellaneous 921.6 2 518.5 -7 | 1,086.6 | 15.0) 2,488.0 | 22.6 














| 
| Total current expenditure | 6,446.8 J | 4,829.6 : 7,228.9 | 100.0 | 10,994.4 | 100.0 


| . —-~~-|-— —— 
| IL. Savings, ete. : 
| Repayment of debts 50.3 . 17.4| 31. 73. ’ 9.1 


Savings 228.1 i 37.3 ’ t . 967.8 














| Total savings, ete. 278.4 . 54.7 ¥ 379. ¥ 976.9 | 








| III. Gross payments : 
Current expenditure 8 2.3 | 4,829.6 a 7,228.9 
Savings, ete. 278. 4. 54.7 ‘ 379.8 
Cash in hand and 
household supplies ! ’ x —* —? , ow 8 


























| 
| 





| Total gross payments 5,985. .0 | 4,884.3 | 100.0 | 7,608.7 | 100.0 | 11,971.3 | 100.0 | 
| 





* At end of period. * Not available. The totals and percentages do not take account of this item. 
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Total Eapenditure 


Table II shows that the expenditure in a restricted sense (i.e, 
expenditure on consumption and other current items as normally 
understood in family budget enquiries) amounted to 6,447 ké. per 
unit of consumption. The percentage expenditure on food is 57 per 
cent. for all families, ranging between 64 and 39 per cent. in the 
separate income groups. Clothing comes next in importance, the 
figure being 14 per cent. on an average ; it is 18 per cent. in the lowest 
income group, and rises to 18 per cent. in the highest group. The 
expenditure on housing increases considerably as income advances, 
from 6 per cent. in the lowest to 15 per cent. in the highest group. 
Expenditure on fuel and light shows an inverse movement, decreasing 
slowly as income advances ; it accounts for about 5 per cent. of the 
expenditure. Miscellaneous expenditure, finally, rises from 14 per cent. 
in the lowest group to 23 per cent. in the highest income group. 


Food 


In table III the consumption of food is analysed in some detail, 
The various foodstuffs are classified in the following seven groups : 
cereals and bread; meat, fish, etc.; milk, milk products, vegetable 
fats, eggs ; vegetables and fruit ; misceilaneous foods ; drinks ; and 
meals taken outside the home. Figures of quantities consumed, 
so far as available, as well as of absolute and relative expenditure, 
are given. 

Bread, cereals. The quantities of bread and cereals consumed fall 
slightly with advancing income, from 198 kg. in the lowest to 177 kg. 
in the highest income group; the absolute as well as the relative 
expenditure falls with increasing income. On an average the families 
studied expend about 20 per cent. of their total food expenditure 
on these items. 

Meat, fish. Meat consumption (the consumption of fish is almost 
negligible) increases decidedly as income increases. It rises from 
33 kg. in the lowest to 55 kg. in the highest income group ; the per- 
centage expenditure rises from 19 to 25 per cent. 

Milk, milk products, vegetable fats, eggs. The consumption of the 
products in this group is high, accounting for about a third of the 
expenditure on food. While generally the relative expenditure figures 
increase as income advances, in Czechoslovakia they fall from 29 per 
cent. in the lowest to 27 per cent. in the highest income group. The 
quantities consumed, however, continue to increase. Absolutely and 
relatively this group is the most important among the food groups. 

Vegetables, fruit. The relative expenditure on this group is, prac- 
tically speaking, unaffected by level of income, although the sums 
expended are somewhat higher in the higher income groups. The 
percentage expenditure for all groups is about 9 per cent. 

Drinks. The relative expenditure on drinks amounts to 6 per 
cent. for all families, the most important drink being beer. The highest 
relative figures are found in the middle group and they fall as income 
decreases or increases. 
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Meals taken outside the home. The percentage expenditure of all 
families on this item is somewhat less than 4 per cent. ; it increases 


-_ 


with augmenting income, from less than 3 to more than 7 per cent, 

Miscellaneous foods. A high percentage expenditure on this group 
is generally taken as a sign of a high standard of living. In these 
budgets the proportion is 12.1 per cent. of the total food expenditure, 
varying from 13.3 per cent. in the lowest income group to 11.3 per 
cent. in the highest. 

Nutritive Properties of the Diet. The enquiry contains some inter- 
esting information on the nutritive properties of the food budgets, 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF THE NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF THE FOOD 
BUDGET 





! 
Families with a yearly income per unit of | 
consumption of : | 
All families | —— 


l 
' 

- ———- | 

| | 2,000-6,000 | 6,001-12,000 | 12,001-20,000 

ké. ké. ke 





| mo 


Number of families | 262 | 165 











| 


Consumption units per family 2.62 | 2.89 2.48 


| 


I. Daily consumption (in grammes) of various foodstuffs 











| 
Animal proteins 40.6 | 33.6 44.5 51.9 
Vegetable proteine | 43.8 44.3 Att 38.4 
Total proteins | 84.4 77.9 88.9 90.3 
Fat 98.6 88.4 106.9 99.8 
Carbohydrates 506.6 509.6 516.0 450.8 








II. Foodstuffs the quantities and caloric values of which could be determined 


| | 

Expenditure in ké. per unit 

of consumption per year 2,685.1 2,405.9 2,869.1 2,938.5 
Calories per day 3,258 3,156 3,376 3,059 














III. Foodstuffs and drinks the caloric values of which could not be determined 








Expenditure in ké. per unit 
of consumption per year 841.0 608.8 
Percentage of total food ex- 
penditure 23.9 20.2 














1V. Cost of 1,000 calories of foodstuffs 


. i - 
Cost in ké. 26 2.09 





V. Relation between quantities of meat and cereals consumed 





| 
Consumption of cereals 343 428 
(consumption of meat = 100) 
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summarised in table IV. The daily number of calories per adult male 
is 3,260 for all families ; it is highest in the middle income group and 
lowest in the highest. With advancing income, however, the quality 
of the foodstuffs consumed improves. The proportion of proteins, and 
particularly animal proteins, and of foodstuffs for which no caloric 
value is possible to ascertain increases in the higher income groups. 
There is also a marked increase in the cost of 1,000 calories of food- 
stuffs, which is 2.09 ké. in the lowest and 2.64 in the highest income 
group. 


Miscellaneous Expenditure 


No details are given showing the distribution of expenditure on 
housing and clothing. The available information on the distribution 
of miscellaneous expenditure is summarised in table V. The most 
important item is insurance contributions, trade union fees, ete.. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF YEARLY MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE PER UNIT 
OF CONSUMPTION, BY INCOME GROUPS 





! 

Families with a yearly income per unit of consumption | 
of: 

All families a 


2,000-6,000 k&. | 6,001-12,000 ké. | 12,001-20,000 ké. 





| 
| 


I a reel se ¥ 





| 
— ~- 
| 
| Number of families 262 86 165 11 








j 
| 


j 
| | | 
} - , 





Per | 
cent. | 
| Taxes 7.9 
Medical care and 
hygiene 96. 7 | 8 409.5 | 16.5 | 

| 


| Insurance, trade 
union dues, etc. | 338.2 . 5. |} 35. 596.1 


| Education, ete. 92.0 1 | ’ 198.3 
Amusements * 118.2 . é : 329.4 | 


Transport and 
travelling 59.4 


Gifts and chari- 
ties 55. 6.1 : 3. 68.8 6.4 





| Servants and 





day workers ‘ 0.8 : . 10.7; 1.0 


| 


Other items 5) 10.9 wf 122.1 | 330.3 | 
| | | 


Dad 


Total 921.7 100.0 1,086.6 | 100.0 | 2,488.0 | 
| | | 




















> Including excursions. 
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which amount to more than a third of the expenditure in this group. 
Amusements account for 13 per cent. ; medical care and hygiene, and 
education, for about 10 per cent. each. 


COMPARISON WITH THE ENQUIRY OF 1927-1928 


It is of interest to compare these results with those of previous 
enquiries. Owing to a number of circumstances, the differences in the 
sample selected on the two occasions, etc., such comparisons should 
be made with reservations. In table VI, however, the International 
Labour Office has brought together some of the most significant results 
of the present enquiry and of the enquiry of 1927-1928. As would be 
expected, during so short a period no important changes appear to 
have taken place. The food percentage is practically the same ; the 
most important change is a relative increase in the expenditures on 
housing, fuel and light, and clothing, while miscellaneous expenditure 
correspondingly decreases. It is difficult to interpret these changes in 
terms of the standard of living, but taken by themselves the figures 
would seem to indicate a stationary or perhaps a slightly decreasing 
rather than a rising standard of living. 


TABLE VI. COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 
IN THE ENQUIRIES OF 1927-1928 AND 1929-19380 





Date of enquiry 


Housing 


Fuel 
and light 


Clothing 


Miscel- 
laneous 





19.5 


1927-28 " A 4.9 


1929-30 \ ’ 5.7 . 14.3 





























The Reform of Workers’ Compulsory Pension 
Insurance in Germany: I 


INTRODUCTION 


From 1891, when workers’ invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance was first introduced in Germany, until the currency 
inflation period 1921-1924, the scheme was financed on systems of 
collective accumulation with an average contribution. At the end of 
this time the accumulated reserves had almost completely vanished. 
From 2,105.5 million marks at the end of 1913 they had fallen to 
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$29.6 million RM. at the end of 1924. Taking into account the increase 
that would normally have been made in reserves between 1918 and 
1924 it may be reckoned that the war and the depreciation of the cur- 
rency inflicted a loss of 4,000 million marks on the workers’ pension 
scheme. 

The history of the salaried employees’ pension scheme followed 
the same lines as that of the workers’ scheme from 1911 to 1924, with 
the difference that the reserves were smaller and therefore suffered 
less severely from the collapse of the currency ; the figure for 1924 
was 177.7 million RM., as compared with 137.1 million marks in 1913. 

In building up these schemes again at the end of the inflation 
period recourse was had to the assessment system, which was also 
adopted in organising the miners’ pension scheme set up by the Act 
of 23 July 1923. 

The estimates drawn up in 1927, providing for the balancing of 
income and expenditure over a period of five years, were soon exceeded 
in consequence of various supplementary items of expenditure autho- 
rised after 1 January 1927, and especially in consequence of a radical 
change in the economic situation. The economic depression and ration- 
alisation between them led to a gradual but extensive fall in the 
number of insured persons and the amount of wages, and therefore 
in the part of the insurance income derived from contributions. At 
the same time the investments of the insurance institutions became 
“frozen ”’, and the institutions were no longer able to command a 
sufficiency of liquid assets. 

The situation was critical in 1930, and became worse and worse 
with the spread of unemployment, and a progressive reduction of 
hours of work, which brought with it a reduction of wages. The general 
trend of social insurance finances in Germany between 1929 and 1933 
is shown by table I, which gives the principal figures for the workers’ 
pension scheme during that period. 


TABLE I. WORKERS’ PENSION INSURANCE : 
INCOME, EXPENDITURE, AND RESERVES, 1929-1933 


(Million RM.) 





Income | Expenditure 





Reserves 


Interest 
and mis- 
cellaneous| 


Federal 
subsidies 


Bencifits 


Admin- 
istrative 
expenses 


Total 


at end 
of year 








103.4 


98.3 


98.5 








1,628.7 


1,580.0 


1,885.1 
| 1,103.9 


1,095.0 











55.0 


61.9 





| 
| 


j 


1,324.3 





1,582.1 


1,636.7 
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The table shows that the excess of income over expenditure dwin- 
dled during the first two years, from 304.4 million RM. in 1929 to 
54.6 million RM. in 1930, and that during the next three vears there 
were deficits, of 185.5 million RM. in 1981, 184 million RM. in 1932, 
and 95 million RM. in 1933. In 1930 the finances of the insurance 
scheme began to feel the effects of the depression, and although the 
deficit ceased to grow in 1932 and even showed some improvement 
in 1983, this was due solely to the restrictions imposed by the Emer- 
gency Orders of 8 December 1931 and 14 June 1932. But these Orders, 
the chief effect of which was to tighten up the conditions for the grant 
of benefit and to cut down pension rates, brought only partial relief 
to the scheme, without, however, providing a complete solution of 
the problem of balancing its budget. The restrictive measures they 
embodied were in fact considered inadequate, and an Act was passed 
on 7 December 19388! to restore the financial equilibrium of the 
workers’, salaried employees’, and miners’ pension schemes. 

The technical studies that served as a basis for the drafting of this 
Act were embodied in a memorandum which was published at the same 
time as the text of the Act.* This memorandum dealt with workers’ 
pension insurance, as being the branch fof insurance in the most pre- 
carious situation and therefore the most difficult to place on a sound 
financial footing. At the same time the memorandum is not without 
interest for miners’ and salaried employees’ insurance, in view of the 
great similarity in the financial situations of the three schemes. On 
the basis of various different hypotheses as to legislation and future 
economic conditions, three actuarial balance sheets were drawn up, 
constituting the main conclusions of the memorandum. These are 
discussed in turn in the course of this article. 

The first balance sheet was based on the relatively liberal legisla- 
tion in force in 1931 and the assumption of a period of economic 
prosperity. 

The second was based on the restrictions introduced by the Emer- 
gency Orders, while as regards the economic situation it assumed in 
turn (a) the “ optimistic ” hy pothesis of prosperity adopted for the 
first balance sheet, (b) a “ pessimistic” hypothesis corresponding 
to depression conditions, and (c) an intermediate hypothesis. 

The same three economic hypotheses were again used in drawing 
up the third balance sheet. This was based on the new legislation 
which came into force on 1 January 1984, and showed the effect it 
should have on the finances of the workers’ pension scheme. The new 
Act is expected to restore financial equilibrium by a return to the 
collective accumulation system with the simultaneous application 





1 Gesetz zur Erhaltung der Leistungsfahigkeit der Invaliden-, der Angestclliten- 
und der knappschaftlichen Versicherung vom 7. Dezember 1933; Anlage zum 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1933, IV, No. 36. 

? “ Versicherungsmathematische Denkschrift iiber die finanziclle Lage und 
kiinftige Entwicklung der Invalidenversicherung und die geldlichen Auswirkungen 
des Gesetzes”’ ; Anlage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1933, IV, No. 36. 
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of four fundamental changes (which are considered in detail below), 
namely ; 


(1) an extension of the scope of insurance by the addition of wage 
classes for higher paid workers ; 


(2) a reduction in the total amount of pensions resulting from 
the new method of calculating them ; 


(3) a fixed annual Federal subsidy ; 
(4) an increase in the rate of contributions. 


- The last of these measures is not to be put into force immediately 
but only when the competent Minister considers that the economic 
situation has improved sufficiently to allow of a corresponding reduc- 
tion. in the rate of unemployment insurance contributions. As the 
third balance sheet shows, in order to bring about a balanced budget 
contributions would have to be increased from 1 January 1934 to a 
total of 6.1 per cent. of wages assuming that hypothesis (¢) proves 
correct and that the rate of interest remains at 4 per cent. Instead 
of this figure of 6.1 per cent., however, the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying the Act contemplates the adoption of the somewhat 
higher rate of 6.5 per cent., in order to leave a margin of safety owing 
to the uncertainty of obtaining interest at 4 per cent. on investments, 
and also to allow for the fact that the Act was to come into force a 
year after the basic date of the balance sheet. 

The financial position of all the insurance schemes is to be reviewed 
by means of actuarial balance sheets drawn up every two years from 
31 December 1934 onwards. 


THe First AcTCARIAL BALANCE SHEET 


The first balance sheet was originally prepared towards the end 
of 1981, all the estimates being for 1 July of that year ; later, the cal- 
culations were revised so as to transfer the basic date to 1 January 
1933. 

The underlying assumptions for the estimates were in the first 
place the continuance of the legislation in force in 1981, i.e. as it was 
before the Emergency Orders were issued, and secondly, the hypo- 
thesis of an economic situation which was already past history at the 
basic date of the balance sheet. It was in fact assumed that economic 
conditions would remain steadily at the most favourable level — that 
of the years of prosperity 1928-1929. 


Estimates of Insured Population 


The purpose of statistics of the insured population is in the first 
place to determine the population covered by insurance at a particular 


9° 


date, i.e. the “ initial insured population ”’, and secondly, to estimate 
the insured population in each subsequent year. For each such popu- 
lation it is necessary to know not only the total, but also its distribu- 
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tion by age groups and by sex. Since the demographic data collected 
by the insurance institutions for recent years were neither precise 
nor complete enough, it was necessary to have recourse to the results 
of the general censuses and, in particular, the two tables of estimates 
of the future movement of the total population and the occupied 
population respectively. The first of these tables gives the movement 
of the total population by five-year age groups and by sex from 1928 
to the year 2000 on the hypothesis that the birth rate, following a 
parabolic curve, decreases from 1927 to 1955 by 25 per cent. of its 
value, and then remains constant at the 1955 level. 1 The second gives 
the distribution by age and by sex of the occupied population for 
each year from 1925 to 1940, on the basis of the returns of the 1925 
occupational census. * 

The occupied population in each age group was deduced from the 
total population in the group by means of an “ occupation coefficient ”’, 
which was assumed to be constant and therefore independent of 
economic conditions. The ratio of the occupied to the insured popu- 
lation was also assumed to remain constant. 

With these data and on these hypotheses, a table was constructed 
which gives separately for each sex the insured population for each 
year up to 1940 and for every five years from 1940 to 1970, and also 
the distribution of this population by five-year age groups between 
20 and 65 years. This table is the fundamental demographic basis on 
which all the financial estimates rest. It is reproduced here as table H. 


Estimates of the Number of Pensioners 


The number of pensioners was obtained by multiplying the insured 
population by coefficients which are functions representing the respec- 
tive probabilities of the award and extinction of invalidity and old- 
age pensions on the one hand, and widows’ pensions on the other. 

Before discussing these biometric functions, it will be necessary 
to recall certain essential features of the German pension insurance 
scheme. Invalidity is defined as a general loss of earning capacity ; 
this is deemed to exist if the insured person cannot earn, in any em- 
ployment that can reasonably be assigned to him in view of his mode 
of living, training, and ability, one-third of the sum usually earned 
by a physically and mentally sound person of the same kind with 
similar training in the same district. The pension is composed of the 
same elements and assessed in the same way, whether it is for inva- 
lidity or for old age. As a matter of fact, the old-age insurance and 
invalidity insurance schemes are not financially separate, and the two 
kinds of pension may be considered together under the term “ inva- 
lidity and old-age pensions ”’. 


Award of Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions. The probability of 
award of invalidity and old-age pensions was deduced from the workers’ 





1 Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Vol. 401, II, pp. 652-653. 
2 Idem, Vol. 408, pp. 318-319. 
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TABLE II. ESTIMATED MOVEMENT OF INSURED POPULATION, 1930-1970 





Age group 
(years) 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 





(a) Males 
| 





Under 20 5 1,970,806] 1,758,666 1,785,511] 1,931,521| 2,078,840 

20-25 2,166,560] 2,159,126 1,963,825| 1,784,743] 1,563,086 
1,870,945| 1,873,404 1,946,570] 1,928,125| 1,921,976 
1,382,726| 1,462,792 1,553,393 1,572,357 
1,075,536] 1,110,298 1,286,745 1,431,590 
932,732} (928,358) 928 946,341 997,863 
871,289] 878,032 888,628 887,665 
794,515| 789,472! ‘ 783,970 794,973 
® 695,962} 706,480 713,054 699,468 
429,548 438,028 454,251) 467,893 495,915) 521,725) 529,468 


12,328,992 12,278,453 12,199,099 /12,120,879 12,143,805 | 12,263,487 |12,363,952/12,441,601 |12,477,286 
| 











(b) Females 





Under 20 1,637,282] 1,497,929] 1,357,656] 1,210,945| 1,142,878] 1,153,456| 1,217,844/ 1,317,184| 1,417,445 

20-25 1,424,199| 1,429,538] 1,411,741| 1,404,178] 1,381,487| 1,356,126| 1,276,930] 1,158,580] 1,013,535 
25-30 784,827 ; 797,289 809,491} 815,202) 818,318] 807,933] 803,779 
30-35 478,542 7| 490,661 505,897; 512,649) 515,246/ 520,787| 520,614 
35-40 402,708 i 419,487 : 434,149} 440,340) 446,530) 451,417| 462,495 
40-45 289,088 : 297,458 305,056} 310,078) 316,774) 323,083| 328,878 
45-50 259,758 350| 269,466 280,880} 285,209) 288,489| 293,474 296.492 
50-55 222,961 220,963} 222138| 221,550) 222,843) 226,722| 231,188] 235,419 
55-60 171,779 189,092} 192,577| 197,299] 200,334, 200,222) 198,535) 199,547 
60-65 118,293 119,611) 124,226} 127,617] 130,913) 135,622} 144,004) 146,642 






































Total 5,789,437| 5,691,732 5,873,424] 5,455,717| 5,406,304 8,427,150) 5,442,697) 5,446,185| 5,424,846 
| 











| Age group 7 = | = « = 
(years) 1939 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 | 1965 1970 





(a) Males 





2,045,448 | 2,004,199 | 1,881,760 | 1,711,524 
1,923,954 | 1,729,328 | 1,692,160 | 1,602,281 
1,141,750 | 1,712, 1,538,934 | 1,506,347 
1,559,715 ,163 | 1,437,508 | 1,291,598 
1,585,915 937,538 | 1,406,834 
1,357,541 842,327 
1,042,272 1,311,510 
808,269 7 1,234,180 
713,054 1 7,5 1,041,751 
517,669 : , 627,914 | 780,560 | 820,012 








12,510,696 (12,559,159 (12,695,587 |12,848,810 |12,771,982 [12,576,266 (12,131,691 [11,531,580 























(b) Females 





1,510,807 | 1,547,140 | 1,394,449 | 1,372,833 | 1,289,590 | 1,172,772 | 1,090,448 | 1,030,200 
$84,952 | (825,332 | 1,235,707 | 1,108,304 | 1,090,062 | 1,032,667 | 937,453 | 873,384 
790,798 | 776,260 | 472,246 | 706,941 634,248 | 624,123 | 591,152 | 536,632 
528,751 532,387 | 507,109 | 308,525 | 461,748 | 414,309 | 407,557 386,809 
465,427 | 471,455 | 489,863 | 466,405 | 283,785 | 424,700 | 381,204 | 375,014 
334,286 | 339,051 | 363,131 377,167 | 359,139 | 218,522 | 326,947 | 293,466 
301,083 | 306,069 | 334,537 | 358,283 | 372,189 | 354,347 | 215,678 | 322,599 
240,943 | 244.704 | 262.569 | 287,016 | 307,350 | 319,220 | 303,941 184,997 

199,097 | 200,222 | 219,895 | 235.971 257,894 | 276,106 | 286,898 | 273,070 




















150,220 15 52, 481 152,387 167,362 179,605 196,275 210,214 218,408 








5,431,293 | 5,388,807 | 5,235,610 | 5,033,041 | 4,751,402 4,493,859 











5,406,364 | 995. 5,395,101 
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insurance returns for the period 1925-1930, the number of awards being 
divided by the number of insured persons for each five-year age group 
from 20 to 65 years. For the age of 65 years, the number of awards 
was decided by the total number of insured persons who were between 
64 and 65 years of age during the year preceding that of the award 
in question. The results are shown separately for each sex and for the 
two together (see table ITI). 


TABLE III. PROBABILITY OF AWARD OF INVALIDITY 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 





' . . ‘ All insured 
Age group (years) Males Females persons 





0.00099 0.00122 0.00050 
0.00315 0.00407 0.00321 
0.00537 0.00650 0.00547 
0.00581 0.00783 0.00610 
0.00738 0.01340 0.00867 
0.00997 0.01824 0.01189 
0.01757 0.03624 0.02168 
0.03472 0.06636 0.04268 


0.08670 0.14168 0.10825 


0.77560 0.84361 0.79282 




















Extinction of Invalidity and Old-Age Pensions. The probability 
of extinction of invalidity and old-age pensions for the whole insured 
population, irrespective of sex, was deduced from the workers’ insur- 
ance returns for the period 1924-1927.! A first table gave selected 
probabilities by age and by the duration of invalidity, for cases of not 
more than 10 years’ invalidity ; and a second table gave final proba- 
bilities for cases of over 10 years’ invalidity. The first table was used 
for invalidity and old-age pensions awarded between 1920 and 1930, 
and the second for those awarded before 1920. These tables (which 
are combined in table IV) are fairly close to the tables of 1906 *, which 
are constantly employed, and for ages over 65 years coincide with the 
general mortality table of 1924-1926. 





1 Amlliche Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung, 1931, No. 10, p. 456. 
2 Idem, 1906, Beiheft 1. 
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TABLE IV. PROBABILITY OF EXTINCTION OF INVALIDITY 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 





Selected probabilities Final probability 


| 





Up to During first year During fifth year | From eleventh year 
31 Dec. of after 31 Dec. of after 31 Dec. of |= after 31 Dec. of 
year of award year of award year of award } year of award 





0.2609 0.3013 0.0965 0.0320 
0.2100 0.2100 0.0840 0.0330 
0.1590 0.1550 0.0641 0.0340 
0.1416 0.1400 0.0620 0.0355 
42 0.1386 0.1300 0.0594 0.0370 
47 0.1291 0.1170 0.0565 0.0885 
52 0.1095 0.0962 0.0515 0.0400 
57 . 0.0817 0.0754 0.0442 0.0470 
62 0.0592 0.0582 0.0440 0.0727 
67 0.0259 0.0470 0.0660 0.1154 
72 0.0873 0.0727 0.1056 0.1746 
77 0.0528 0.1154 0.1602 0.2443 
82 0.0801 0.1746 0.2319 0.3168 























Award of Widows’ Pensions. To obtain the probability of award 
of widows’ pensions, whether in relation to the occupied or the disabled 
male insured population, the probability of award of widows’ pensions 
in relation to deaths in general was first considered, as given by the 
formula : z, 


Ag + Jqi 
the number of widows’ pensions ; 
the number of occupied male insured persons ; 
the probability of death of male insured persons aged 
x years ; 
== the number of disabled male insured persons ; 
=: the probability of death of disabled male insured 
persons aged 2 years. 
In calculating w the numbers Z (widows’ pensions awarded), 
A (occupied male insured persons), and J (disabled male insured 
persons) were taken from the statistics for the years 1925-1930, and 
the coefficients g* (probability of death of occupied males) from the 
general mortality table of 1924-1926. For the coefficients gq‘ (prob- 
ability of death of disabled males) a combined table was prepared 
which used the figures from earlier returns ' for ages up to 64 years, 
and the 1924-1926 general mortality table again for subsequent ages. 
If the probabilities g‘ and q% are multiplied by w, the two results 
give the probability of award of widows’ pensions in relation to 
disabled and occupied insured males respectively. 








+ Drucksachen des Reichstags, 12. Legislaturperiod, I. Session, 1907, No. 226, 
p. 33. 
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Extinction of Widows’ Pensions. After consideration of the results 
for the period 1925-1929, the 1891-1900 mortality table for the female 
sex was adopted for calculating the probabilities of extinction of 
widows’ pensions. 


Number of Pensioners. The functions defined above were then 
applied to the numbers of insured persons, thus giving for each year 
the number of pensioners. Separate calculations were necessary for 
the pensions current on 1 January 1931, for which it was sufficient 
to apply the probability of extinction of pensions to the initial figures, 
and the pensions awarded after 1 January 1931, for which the prob- 
abilities of both award and extinction of pensions had to be taken 
into account. 

For invalidity and old-age pensions, the figures relating to the 
extinction of pensions were obtained directly up to 1950 only ; sub- 
sequent figures were obtained by extrapolation in accordance with 
a quadratic curve. The results are shown in table V. 


TABLE V. ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF INVALIDITY 
AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 1931-1980 


(Thousands ) 





Number of pensions Year Number of pensions 





3,837 


4,031 


4,172 


4,275 


4,350 


4,309 





4,056 

















| 





The initial figure for the first group of widows’ pensions, that of 
pensions current on 1 January 1931, was taken from the insurance 
returns ; subsequent figures were calculated by means of the table of 
probabilities of extinction of pensions already mentioned. For pen- 
sions awarded after 1 January 1931 a distinction had to be made 
between three categories : 


(a) those following invalidity and old-age pensions current at 
1 January 1931 ; 
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(b) those following invalidity and old-age pensions awarded after 
1 January 1931 ; 
(c) those awarded on the death of an occupied insured person. 


For each of these categories the annual figures for award and 
extinction of pensions were determined. Each year’s awards were 
determined by means of the probability tables described above. The 
calculation could be made directly up to 1980 for category (c) alone. 
For the other two categories, the statistics allowed this method to be 
applied only up to 1950 : after that date the figures had to be obtained 
by extrapolation. For category (a) it was assumed that the figures 
decreased regularly from 1950 to 1980. For category (6) there were 
two possibilities : direct extrapolation by the method of least squares, 
and fixing once and for all at its value for 1950 the ratio of the number 
of widows’ pensions (of this category) to that of invalidity and old-age 
pensions awarded to insured males after 1 January 1931. The number 
of extinctions each year was determined up to 1950 by means of the 
probability table mentioned above ; after that date extrapolation 
in accordance with a curve of the third degree was used. 

The total number of pensions current during each year was finally 
obtained from the two sets of figures : (1) pensions current on 1 January 
1931 and not yet extinct ; (2) awards and extinctions of pensions 
awarded after 1 January 1931. The results are shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF WIDOWS’ PENSIONS, 1931-1980 
(Thousands ) 





Number of pensions Year Number of pensions 








707 1955 1,538 
755 
802 
850 
897 
943 
988 
1,081 
1,073 
1,114 
1,155 
1,195 
1,233 
1,269 
1,303 
1,836 
1,367 
1,396 
1,423 
1,449 1,204 























In the absence of suitable statistics and owing to the minor impor- 
tance of orphans’ pensions as compared with invalidity and old-age 
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pensions and widows’ pensions, only an approximate estimate of the 
number of orphans’ pensions was made. Partly on account of war 
orphans and partly on account of the fall in the birth rate, the total 
number of orphans’ pensions must diminish year by year up to 1935. 
The reduction observed between 1928 and 1931 (from 779,000 to 
611,000) was therefore continued up to 1935, to which the figure of 
500,000 was assigned. From 1985 onwards the calculations rest on 
the hypotheses already mentioned: parabolic decrease of the birth 
rate between 1927 and 1955 by 25 per cent. of the initial value, and 
a constant birth rate after 1955. 

The total number of orphans’ pensions was calculated for each 
year up to 1950 and for every five years after that date. The results 
are shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII, ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF ORPHANS’ PENSIONS, 
1981-1980 


(Thousands) 





Number of pensions | Number of pensions 























Estimates of Insurance Income 


The estimates of insurance income related to (a) the probable 
annual amount of contributions and (b) public subsidies. 


Contributions. 


The part of income derived from contributions was estimated 
on the basis of the distribution of insured persons by wage classes 
and of the rates of contribution in force in 1931, which were as follows : 
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Weekly wages Weekly contribution 
Wage class RM. RPI. 

I Up to 6 25 
II 6-12 50 
Ill 12-18 70 
IV 18-24 100 
Vv 24-30 120 
VI 30-36 140 
VII 36 and over 200 


The number of contribution weeks each year was obtained by 
multiplying the insured pepulation (taken from table II) by the 
“average contribution density ’’, ie. the average number of contri- 
bution weeks per insured person per year. The figures so obtained 
were then multiplied by the average weekly contribution. These 
calculations were based on the returns for 1928-1929, a period of 
economic prosperity. The average annual number of contribution 
weeks was fixed at 43, and the average weekly contribution at 
1.40 RM., which corresponds to an average annual contribution of 
60.20 RM. If this figure is used for both sexes alike, the calculation 
of the total contributions gives the following results : 


Year Million RM. Year Million RM. 


1931 1,081.8 1955 1,084.1 
1,065.0 1960 1,060.1 
1,080.8 1965 1,016.4 
1,091.2 1970 964.7 
1,097.9 


Public Subsidies. 


Under the legislation in force in 1931 the participation of the public 
authorities comprised the following items : 


(1) Annual supplements to pensions, amounting to 72 RM. on 
every invalidity, widowers’, or widows’ pension, and 86 RM. on every 
orphans’ pension ; 

(2) Grants to insurance institutions to enable them to restore 
the value of pensions based on contributions paid before the inflation 
and consequently affected by the devaluation of the currency. It 
was assumed that these grants, which had been falling steadily since 
1930, would continue to decrease until they disappeared entirely ; 

(83) A subsidy derived from certain customs receipts, fixed originally 
in 1926 at 40 million RM., reduced in 1930 to 20 million RM. and later 
to 8 million RM. ; 

(4) A sum to cover the expenses of the Federal Insurance Office 
and to reimburse the Post Office for selling stamps and paying out 
pensions, amounting in all to about 13 million RM. a year. 


Statistics of the total annual amount of Federal subsidies for the 
years 1929-1933 are given in table I, and estimates for the years 19385, 
1940, 1945, etc., calculated from the estimated number of beneficiaries, 
are given in table XI. 
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Estimates of Insurance Expenditure 


According to the legislation in force in 1931, that is to say, before 
the Emergency Orders were issued, invalidity, old-age, and widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions were fixed as follows : 

The invalidity and old-age pension consisted of : (1) a fixed basic 
amount of 168 RM. a year; (2) a Federal supplement of 72 RM. a 
year ; (3) an increment proportional to the contributions paid, which 
for the period previous to 80 September 1921 amounted to 4 RPf, 
per contribution week in the first wage class, 8 RPf. in the second, 
14 RPf. in the third, 20 RPf. in the fourth and 30 RPf. in the fifth, 
and for the period subsequent to 1 January 1924 to 20 per cent. of 
contributions ; (4) a bonus of 120 RM. for each child under 15 years 
of age. 

The widows’ pension, granted to the widow of an insured person 
if she was disabled to the extent of at least two-thirds of her earning 
capacity or if she had reached the age of 65 years, was composed of : 
(1) a fixed basic amount of 100.8 RM. a year ; (2) a Federal supplement 
of 72 RM. a year; (3) a variable increment proportional to the con- 
tributions paid, equal to 60 per cent. of the corresponding part of the 
pension which the husband received or to which he would have been 
entitled in case of invalidity. 

The orphans’ pension, granted up to the age of 15 years, was equal 
to 50 per cent. of the pension which the insured person received or to 
which he would have been entitled in case of invalidity. 

On the basis of the estimates of the numbers of beneficiaries (tables 
V, VI, VII), the average pension was calculated for each group of 
pensioners, i.e. for invalidity and old-age pensioners, for widows, and 
for orphans. The calculations were made by considering separately the 
pensions awarded before 1 January 1931 and those awarded after 
that date. The averages so obtained multiplied by the number of 
beneficiaries gave the total cost for each group of pensioners. The sum 
of the resulting figures together with the administrative expenses and 
the cost of voluntary insurance gave the estimate of the total insurance 


expenditure. 


Average Invalidity and Old-A ge Pension. 

The averages were first calculated for the pensions newly awarded 
each year. 

Basic Amount and Federal Supplement. For these two items the 


averages were calculated from the statistical returns of the sums 
actually paid during the first quarter of 1931, giving the following 


figures per year : 
Males Females 


Item RM. RM. 


Basic amount 167.80 164.08 
Federal supplement 70.03 69.74 


Increment Proportional to Number and Amount of Contributions. 
To estimate the increments to be added to the new pensions, the num- 
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ber of weekly contributions to be taken into account for calculating 
them had to be determined separately for each sex, and for the period 
before and the period after the inflation. 

For males, for the period before the inflation, it was considered 
that, judging from the returns for the years 1926-1930, the average 
age of award of a pension was 57% years. With this first figure as a 
starting point the “ average career ” of the insured male was defined 


as follows : 
Average career Number of years 


Birth (beginning of 1873) 

Age of admission to insurance (beginning of 1891) 
Period up to beginning of the war 

Average war service 

From war service to the inflation 

Period of inflation 

End of the inflation to middle of 1930 


. to 
PW Mm HS 


t& te & ow 
aa” 


a 
~t 
or 


Age at middle of 1930 


When the scheme was introduced (1891) the “average insured 
male ” was 18 years old, or precisely the average age of admission 
to insurance. At the middle of 1930 the “average insured male ” 
reached the average age of award of a pension. From this it was con- 
cluded that the total of the increments granted in respect of contri- 
butions paid before the inflation would reach its maximum, for each 
year’s newly awarded pensions, at the middle of 1930. These incre- 


ments will have completely disappeared as regards newly awarded 
pensions when the insured male who was 14 years old in 1921 reaches 
the age of 65 years, i.e. in 1973. The number of these increments 
each year was calculated on the simple hypothesis of a regular dimi- 
nution (i.e. in arithmetical progression) from the maximum in 19380 
to 0 in 1973. 

The contributions paid during the period of inflation carry no 
increments. To estimate the effects of this the number of weekly 
contributions corresponding to the whole period of inflation, i.e. 76.5, 
on the basis of a “ contribution density ” of 34 weeks per year over 
the whole period of inflation, was made to fall regularly from 1924 
to 1974, at which date it was made to vanish. 

The calculation of the increments in respect of contributions paid 
after the inflation was made on the following basis. At the middle 
of 1980 the average number of weekly contributions in respect of the 
6% years following the inflation was 221, which corresponds to an 
annual “contribution density ” of 34 weeks. Assuming that during 
subsequent years the average age of award of a pension rises to 60 
years, the age of admission remaining fixed at 18 years, i.e. assuming 
that the average period of insurance is 42 years, the total number 
of weekly contributions will be 42 x 34 = 1,428. The number of 
weekly contributions to be taken into account for the calculation of 
this category of increments was assumed to rise from 221 for 1930 to 
1,428 in 1974, so that the total number of contributions (for the three 
periods : before, during, and after the inflation) should never exceed the 
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maximum of 1,428. After 1975 the number of contributions was as- 
sumed to remain constant at the maximum of 1,428. 

The sum of the results obtained for the periods before and after 
the inflation gave the average total number of contributions carrying 
increments in the case of male insured persons. 

For females, for the period before the inflation, the average age 
of award of a pension was estimated at 55 years on the basis of the 
returns for 1929-1980. The average career of an insured woman was 
then defined as follows : 


Average career Number of years 


Birth (middle of 1875) 0 
Average age of admission to insurance 

(beginning of 1900) 24.5 
Period up to beginning of the inflation 21.75 
Period of inflation 2.25 
End of the inflation to middle of 1930 6.5 


Age at middle of 1930 55 


The age of the “average insured female” when the insurance 
scheme came into operation (1891), or 1514 years, does not coincide, 
as in the case of males, with the average age of admission to insurance, 
which is 24% years. It was concluded that for females the maximum 
of the total increments granted in respect of contributions paid before 
the inflation, for each year’s newly awarded pensions, was reached before 


1930. It was assumed that these increments would have completely 
disappeared in 1970, when an insured female who was 17 years old in 
1921 reached the age of 65. As in the case of males, the annual number 
of weekly contributions to be taken into account was made to decrease 
regularly from the 1930 figure of 611 to 0 in 1971. 

The number of weekly contributions corresponding to the period 
of inflation was assumed to decline regularly from 63 in 1924 (on the 
basis of a contribution density of 28 weeks per year for the total period 
of inflation) to 0 in 1971. 

For the period after the inflation the number of contributions 
was calculated in the same way as for males. For the period from the 
inflation to the middle of 1930 the total number of weekly contributions 
was 197, corresponding to a “contribution density ” of 31 weeks 
per year. The period of insurance, between the average age of admis- 
sion (241% years) and the average age of award of a pension (55 years), 
thus comprises a total of 30.5 x 81 or 946 contribution weeks. The 
number of contributions was again taken to rise regularly from the 
1980 figure of 197 to the maximum of 946 weeks, to be reached for the 
first time in 1971. 


Children’s Bonus. Before the Emergency Orders the children’s bonus 
was fixed at 120 RM. per year. According to the returns of the insur- 
ance institutions, the average of these bonuses for all invalidity and 
old-age pensions is tending to fall. It was estimated that this fall 
would be accelerated by the decline in the birth rate; it was accordingly 
assumed that for 1982 there would be a reduction of 3 per cent. on 
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the 1931 figure, for 1933 a reduction of 2 per cent. on the 1982 figure, 
and for subsequent years a constant reduction of 1 per cent. until 
the total reached 80 per cent. of the 1931 figure. 

The total of the increments was obtained by multiplying the number 
of weekly contributions to be taken into account, as calculated above, 
by the increment per contribution week. This was fixed in each case at 
the following averages, which were taken from the results for 1930- 
1981 : 


Increment Males Females 
RPf. RPf. 


For each contribution in the period before the inflation 20.5 ll 
For each contribution in the period after the inflation 28 15 


The average total invalidity and old-age pension for pensions newly 
awarded in each future year was finally obtained by adding together 
the average calculated for the basic amount, the Federal supplement, 
the increment proportional to the number and amount of contributions, 
and the children’s bonus. 

For the initial group of pensions, i.e. those awarded before 1931, 
it was assumed that the average pension would remain constant at the 
value it had on 1 July 1931, or 444 RM. a year. 

The last operation was to determine the average invalidity and old- 
age pension for pensions current each year. It was sufficient to classify 
each year’s current pensions according to the year of award of the 
pensions, and to use the results obtained for newly awarded pensions 
and initial pensions. The calculations were made directly up to 1950 ; 
the results indicated a law of steady increase, which by extrapolation 
enabled the estimates to be continued up to 1980 (table VIII). 


TABLE VIII. AVERAGE INVALIDITY AND OLD-AGE PENSION, 19382-1980 





Males Females 





Middle of year 
Yearly Monthly Yearly Monthly 





RM. RM. RM. RM, 

1982 5738.98 47.81 349.34 29.11 
1985 582.31 48.53 353.97 29.50 
1940 589.72 49.14 359.21 29.93 
1945 596.60 49.72 362.44 30.20 
1950 603.96 50.33 365.45 30.45 
1955 612.73 51.06 368.55 30.71 
1960 621.49 51.79 871.55 30.96 
1965 630.26 52.52 374.55 81.21 
1970 639.03 58.25 877.55 31.46 
1975 647.79 53.98 880.55 $1.71 
1980 656.56 54.71 383.55 31.96 























Average Widow's Pension. 


The average widow’s pension to be awarded in future years was 
calculated on the basis of the following averages : 91.52 RM. a year 
for the basic amount ; 63.72 RM. a year for the Federal supplement. 
These two figures were based on the returns of the insurance institutions 
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for the years immediately preceding the construction of the balance 
sheet. 


Increment Proportional to Number and Amount of Contributions. 
Experience shows that on the average the number of contributions 
to be taken into account for calculating the increment to a widow’s 
pension at the date of award may be taken as equal to the number of 
contributions to be taken into account for calculating the increment 
to an invalidity and old-age pension, supposing it to have been awarded 
five years earlier. This applies to all contributions, whether paid 
before or after the inflation. It follows that to obtain the number of 
contributions carrying increment, it was sufficient in both cases to use 
the figures obtained for invalidity and old-age pensions, shifting 
them by five years. 

The average increment per contribution week was obtained by 
starting from the 1931 figures and making them increase progressively 
to their maxima, which were supposed to be reached in 1933 (these 
maxima being equal to the figures adopted for invalidity and old-age 
pensions). The results in respect of contributions for the period before 
the inflation were 18.9 RPf. for 1931, 19.9 RPf. for 1932, and 20.5 RPf. 
from 1933 onwards ; in respect of contributions for the period after 
the inflation they were 26.5 RPf. in 1931, 27.5 RPf. in 1932, and 28.0 
RPf. from 1933 onwards. 

The average value of the increments for future pensions newly 
awarded each year was obtained by multiplying the average increment 
per weekly contribution by the number of contributions to be taken 
into account. 

For the initial group of widows’ pensions, the average was fixed 
at the figure for 1 July 1931, or 266.76 RM. per year. 

The average widow's pension for pensions current each year was 
determined up to 1950 as in the case of invalidity and old-age pensions. 
It showed a tendency to increase continually, but at a higher rate 
during the earlier years. It was therefore taken that it would rise by 
a fixed amount of 1.49 RM. per year between 1950 and 1980, reaching 
at the latter date a maximum at which it would afterwards remain. 


TABLE IX. AVERAGE WIDOW’S PENSION, 1932-1980 





Middle of year Average annual value Middle of year Average annual value 





RM. RM. 
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Average Orphan’s Pension. 
The average value of orphans’ pensions in the future was calculated 


on the basis of the amounts fixed by law, namely, 84 RM. for the 
basic amount and 36 RM. for the Federal supplement. 


Increment Proportional to the Number and Amount of Contribu- 
tions. The number of contribution weeks to be taken into account 
for the calculation of the increment was estimated by methods similar 
to those used in the case of invalidity and old-age pensions and widows’ 
pensions. It was found that the contributions for the period before the 
inflation would cease to carry an increment round about 1960, while 
for the period after the inflation the number carrying an increment 
would, on the contrary, increase. The results of these estimates sug- 
gested that the two tendencies would balance one another, giving a 
constant total of 790 weeks, which was the average for the years 1930- 
1931. 

The increment per contribution week was estimated, in accordance 
with the results for 1930-1931, at 10 RPf. for the period before the 
inflation and 14 RPf. for the period after the inflation. 

The average orphan’s pension for the pensions current each year was 
determined as follows. It was noted that in 1931 the average value of 
the pensions current at the beginning of the year was 26.76 RM. less 
than the average value of the pensions awarded during the year. It 
was assumed that this difference would remain constant until the 
second of these averages reached its point of stability, ie. up to 1965, 
and that after that date it would gradually decline so that by 1980 
the two averages would be identical. 


TABLE X. AVERAGE ORPHAN’S PENSION, 1931-1980 





Middle of year Average annual value Middle of year Average annual value 


RM. RM. 


180 1944 
181 1945 
182 1946 
183 1947 
184 1948 
1949 
1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 























Annual Total Benefits. 

The total of the pensions to be paid each year was calculated by 
combining the number of beneficiaries (tables V, VI, and VII) with 
the average values of invalidity and old-age pensions (table VIII), 
widows’ pensions (table IX), and orphans’ pensions (table X). 
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To distinguish the part paid by the insurance institutions from that 
paid by the State, the total had to be reduced by the Federal supple- 
ments to pensions and the Federal subsidies to the institutions. These 
sums were estimated on the assumption that the State would pay the 
following constant fractions of the increments relating to contributions 
paid before the inflation : 

For invalidity and old-age pensions current at the date of the bal- 
ance sheet : 32 per cent. ; 

‘or invalidity and old-age pensions awarded after the date of the 
balance sheet : 16 per cent. ; 

For widows’ pensions current at the date of the balance sheet : 
64 per cent. 

For widows’ pensions awarded after the basic date of the balance 
sheet the contribution of the State was estimated at a total of 100,000 
RM. at first, thereafter decreasing rapidly to a negligible sum. 

The annual total benefits (as shown in table XI) include also the 
fractions of pensions paid in arrears (Spitzrenten), sums paid in respect 
of migrants (Wanderversicherung), and payments for insured persons 
in the Saar Territory. 


TABLE XI. ANNUAL TOTAL BENEFITS 
(Million RM.) 





Paid by insurance institutions 





Paid by State Administrative expenses, 
Pensions cost of voluntary 
insurance, etc. 





1,265.6 120.0 
1,606.0 120.0 
1,895.9 120.0 
2,115.1 120.0 
2,290.7 120.0 
2,413.7 120.0 
2,491.1 120.0 
2,555.6 120.0 
2,565.6 120.0 


2,463.3 120.0 























Administrative Expenses and Cost of Voluntary Insurance 


The total administrative expenses were estimated at a figure slightly 
above the results for 1982-1988: 70 million RM. This fixed figure 
was adopted for each of the years covered by the estimates. 
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For the cost of voluntary insurance it was assumed that the 1982- 
1983 figures reflected a certain reduction, and the total was taken at a 
fixed amount of 50 million RM. 


Balance Sheet 


The estimates described above were used to draw up an actuarial 
balance sheet, showing on the assets side the total present value of 
the future annual receipts and on the liabilities side the corresponding 
figures for expenditure. All these present values relate to a fixed date, 
that for which the balance sheet was drawn up, and to a rate of interest 
chosen as_ basis. 

The balance sheet was first drawn up for 1 July 1931 with interest 
at 5 per cent. The date was afterwards changed to 1 January 1933 ; 
the same bases of calculation were retained, except for the average 
weekly contribution, which was raised from 1.40 RM. to 1.42 RM. 
so as to bring in the average contribution for 1929, representing the 
most prosperous economic situation. On this occasion two calculations 
were made, on the basis of interest at 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

The figures resulting from these calculations gave the first balance 
sheet, which is reproduced below. 


First Balance Sheet at 1 July 1931: Interest at 5 per cent. 
(Thousand million RM.) 
Assets : Liabilities } : 


Contributions ‘ Invalidity pensions 
Federal supplements . Widows’ pensions 
Federal subsidies ‘ Orphans’ pensions 
Reserves 5 Administrative expenses and 
cost of voluntary insurance 
Total ’ 
Deficit : Total 


First Balance Sheet at 1 January 1933: Interest at 5 per cent. 
and 4 per cent. 


(Thousand million RM.) 


Assets : Sper “Be Liabilities » : 
Contributions 21.6 26.4 Invalidity pensions 
Federal supplements 7.1 9.1 Widows’ pensions 
Federal subsidies 1s 24 Orphans’ pensions 
Reserves 1.2 1.2 Administrative eX- 
- penses and cost of 
Total 31.7 39.0 voluntary insurance 2.4 3.0 
Deficit 19.0 25.7 -—-- 
Total 50.7 64.7 
1 The expenditure includes the fractions of pensions paid in arrears, payments in respect of 
migrants, and payments to insured persons in the Saar Territory. 
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Financial System 


The financial organisation of the workers’ invalidity, old-age, 
and survivors’ insurance scheme was considered first in relation to 
the estimates resulting in the first balance sheet, i.e. on the assumption 
of an economic situation comparable to that of 1929 and thus particu- 
larly prosperous. The financial system was determined on the basis of 
the benefits payable in 1931 and the provisions in force at that date 
as to the method of calculating pensions. The cost of the increments 
proportional to the number and amount of contributions was calculated 
by assuming that they were 20 per cent. of contributions, and further 
that contributions were 5 per cent. of the maximum wage in each 
wage class, giving a final value of 0.20 x 0.05 = 0.01 for the ratio of 
the increment to the maximum wage in each class. This item of cost 
need not be recalculated in the event of an increase in contributions, 
because it is understood that any increase in the rate of contributions 
will not be accompanied by an increase in increments. Under the Act 
of 7 December 1933 the increment in each wage class is no longer 
dependent on the amount, but only on the number, of contributions, 
which means that the rate of increment may fall below 20 per cent. 
of the rate of contributions. 

The actuarial balance sheet shows at 1 January 1933 a mathematical 
deficit of 19,000 million RM. with interest at 5 per cent., or 25,700 
million RM. with interest at 4 per cent. The existence of this deficit 
made it necessary to examine the question of increasing contributions. 

With the assessment system in force for the financing of the pension 
insurance scheme since 1924, an increase in contributions would take 
effect at once and would be rapidly accelerated, raising the rate of 
contributions to a high percentage of wages. The ratio of contributions 
to wages would thus be 6.6 per cent. in 1935, 8.1 in 1940, 10.3 in 1950, 
12.1 in 1960, 14.1 in 1970, and 15.25 in 1980. 

On the hypothesis of a return to a system of collective accumulation 
of the kind in operation during the period 1899-1914, it would be 
necessary to increase the contributions from the basic date of the 
balance sheet in such a way that the present value of probable future 
income increases sufficiently to cover the deficit. The increase in the 
rate of contributions that would raise the present value of future 
income to the level of the present value of future expenditure is 
calculated simply from the figures of the balance sheet for contribu- 
tions, i.e. 21,600 million RM. with interest at 5 per cent., or 26,400 
million RM. with interest at 4 per cent. As these figures represent 
5 per cent. of wages, the deficits of 19,000 million RM. (5 per cent. 
interest) and 25,700 million RM. (4 per cent. interest) correspond to 
4.4 per cent. and 4.9 per cent. of wages respectively. The result is 
thus to increase the ratio of contributions to the highest wage in each 
class from the 5 per cent. at which it was fixed to 9.4 per cent. (with 
interest at 5 per cent.) or 9.9 per cent. (with interest at 4 per cent.). 


(To be continued.) 





STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the state of 
unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on the 
sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for each 
country were given in the January Review.1 Figures for different 
industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1938 (Appendix II, Labour Statistics). Yearly figures (averages for 
twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and are in 
some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest available 
and are in some cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new 
figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly 
figures refer to the end of each month. The sign * signifies : “no figures 
exist ” ; the sign —: “ figures not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ pro- 
visional figure’. The countries are in most cases arranged in French 


alphabetical order. 


I. Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 34 countries. If not otherwise stated, 
the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in 
most cases fall far short of the reality. Their principal value 
is in indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only 
between such movements are international comparisons possible ; 
the various series are not equally sensitive to changes on the 
labour market and an equal change in any two series does not 
necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries con- 
cerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administrative practices, 
in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the amount 
of “short time ” worked, and in “normal” hours often result in a 
decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment which 
does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages are, 
however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of changes 
in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of “ partial 
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unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, 
and based on different definitions ; thus here too international com- 
parisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office1; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 23 countries. In the great majority of 
cases the figures relate to workers recorded as in employment at a cer- 
tain date, irrespective of the number of hours worked per day and per 
worker. In some cases, however, the statistics relate to the number of 
hours worked during a certain period of time, and they do in this case 
record the fluctuations in the volume of employment. According to their 
source the series may be roughly classified in two groups : (1) those 
(the majority) based on employers’ returns and indicating the changes 
in the number of workers employed or hours worked in a selected 
sample of mainly industrial establishments ; these statistics do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule index numbers only are reproduced below ; (2) those based on 
returns of employed members in compulsory sickness or in unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes and covering the great majority of the working 
population ; as these statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluc- 
tuations in the absolute extent of employment, absolute figures are 
generally given as well as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and the 
different methods used in their compilation and classification, inter- 
national comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its 
fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, there- 
fore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
In order to facilitate such comparisons the Office has as far as possible 
recalculated the indexes on 1929 as common base (= 100). The original 
base year is given in brackets in the headings of the tables ; 
figures in heavy type indicate that the original base has been 
retained. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 





Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered * 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Applicants 
for work 


Per 
cent. 


. Per Per registered 
pn. Number gis 


Number ent. * 








13.6 
12.1 
12.3 
15.0 
20.3 
26.1 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
370,210 


440,345 
434,679 
408,158 
375,733 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
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328,844 
287,527 
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18,503,752 t | 425,104 | 1,086,011 ¢ * 











1 New series: returns from the German Labour Front. * Average for 12 months. * Since 31 July 
1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. * Figures calculated by the Institut fair Konjunktur- 


forschune. * Revised figures. 
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Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 
Applicants |; Applicants 
for work for work 
registered registered 
13,541 
12,758 
14,966 
33,008 
71,385 
75,140 
81,809 
88,888 


97,324 
91,011 
88,452 
89,817 
88,740 
86,175 
83,250 
83,207 
84,641 
91,137 
94,474 
88,431 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


Official Trade union 








Unemployed 


Wholly 
Number 








Per 
cent. 








cent. 
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29,345 
107,295 
71,805 


51,502 


166,229 


183,712 
178,556 
162,780 
170,352 
162,511 
163,216 
175,974 
169,255 
156,408 
153,422 
150,997 
167,562 
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* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





DENMARK SPAIN Estonia! UnitTEep States 


Danzio 
(Free Gity of) 
Employ- 

ment 
exchange 
statistics 





Trade union 
returns * 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Unweighted 


Par- 
Wholly | tially 


Estimates 
(American 
Federation 
of Labour) 


Number?® 
unemployed 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 
Appli- 
cants 
for work 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
fund returns 











Unemployed 
Wholly | Partially 


Unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Per 
Number ou’. 


Unem- 


ployed 
registered 








Weighted 














12,905 


2,957 
2,629 
3,181 
3,089 
3,542 
7,121 
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199,940 
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* Unemployed occupied on public and civil 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. - 
* This series is discontinued for 


works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc. 
the time being, pending revision. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 





FINLAND FRANCE 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
commissions 


Public 
relief fund 
statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 


Unemployment insurance statistics 





statistics 





Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemploy- 
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of relief 


Applica- 


Wholly unemployed 
(including casuals) 
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temporary stoppages | 





tions for 
work 


Number Per 


| 
Number 





Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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Feb. 





10,011 


20,109 
17,510 
14,026 
9,942 
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5,946 
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6,064 
6,834 
7,629 
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12,749 
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* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 





GREAT 
Britain 


HUNGARY 


NETHERLANDS. 
East INDIES 


Inisu Frees Stats 


ITALY 


| Japan * 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Social 
insurance 





exc 
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Applicants for work 
registered 
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for work 
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or work 
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* Figure for the month of May aecording to the population census. 
* Including persons employed on public relief ' works. 


velate to the 15th of the month. 
* These statistics have been discontinued for the time being. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA 
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1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry 
workers and timber floaters. 





SAAR TERRITORY* SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YuGosuavia 





Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment | 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
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Percentage Unemployed in : 
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Base figure 465,549 . | 1,430,481 





* Since 1 March 1935 the Saar Territory forms part of Germany. 
* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT * 
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. ? The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 

The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE 11. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 
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2 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The res relate to the first of the following month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 5 Figures relating to the middle of each month. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Workers covered by the statistics 

‘ncluding unemployed. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives ’’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Retail Prices and Rents in Certain Towns 
in 1934 


The following tables give the results of the enquiry carried out by 
the International Labour Office into retail prices and rents in different 
countries in 1984, in continuation of enquiries on the subject for pre- 
gt which have been published in the Review under a similar 
title. 

Table I gives the retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles 
of heating and lighting in October 1934 (or some neighbouring date) 
in 28 countries. The method adopted for the computation of the data 
in this table is the same as before. It should be remembered that 
the articles whose prices are recorded are not always of exactly the 
same quality in different countries and even in different towns of the 


same country. 

Table II gives monthly rents of different types of dwelling in 52 
towns in 20 countries. In principle, the data refer to 1984 (October 
or a neighbouring month, or an average for the whole year) ; 
in some towns, however, the data received in reply to the en- 
quiry refer to 1988 or even 1932; they have also been reproduced 
in the tables, but under a separate heading, as they are the latest data 
available. 

Table II A includes 12 countries for which the data refer only to 
working-class dwellings (i.e. inhabited by working-class families or 
situated in quarters mainly inhabited by working-class families) ; 
table II B includes 12 countries for which the data are representative 
of the general level of rents in the whole of the area considered. In 
both parts of the table the dwellings have been classified by size, 
measured by the number of habitable rooms (including the kitchen), 
and the degree of “comfort ”, measured by the presence or absence 
of a bathroom. In some cases, however, the available figures do 
not enable the latter distinction to be made. In some countries, 
too, the statistics record distinctions based on other criteria, which 
also throw some light on the quality of the dwellings and which 
have been retained in these tables (with or without central heating 
or an attic; whether situated in the centre or the suburbs of the 
town; whether in new or old buildings ; whether rents are legally 
controlled or not). 

The rent is taken to include the various additional payments 
(if any) collected by the landlord over and above the actual rent, as 





1 For the results of the last enquiry (for October 1933), cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 6. June 1934, pp. 859-865 : “ Retail Prices and Rents in 
Certain Towns and Countries in October 1933. ”’ 
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well as certain taxes which are, so to speak, attached to the rent and 
compulsorily paid by the tenant. ! When either kind is given separately 
the amount has been added to the rent, estimates being made where 
necessary. Where the original data were expressed per week, the 
monthly amounts have been calculated by multiplying the weekly 
rents by 4.83. 

For fuller information on the principles on which the present 
enquiry was conducted, the reader is referred to the introductory text 
of the 1982 enquiry. * The following notes give some information on 
the nature of the data collected and the kind of dwellings to which 
they refer. 


Notes To Tasie II 


Australia (two towns). 

Data taken from those collected in the course of the enquiry for the calculation 
of the cost-of-living index number. Monthly amounts calculated by the 
International Labour Office from weekly rents (by multiplying them by 4.38). 

No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


Austria (Vienna). 

Data collected by the Vienna Housing Office and relating exclusively to “ muni- 
cipal dwellings’, occupied mainly by working-class families. They cover 65,000 
dwellings, or more than 10 per cent. of all dwellings in the urban area. Dwellings 
consisting of one room, a “ Kabinett”’ (small room with a window), and a kitchen 
are counted as three-roomed dwellings, and dwellings consisting of one room, two 
“ Kabinetts ’’, and a kitchen as four-roomed. 

Including charges for water and cleaning, and taxes. 


Canada (six towns). 

Most of the dwellings are equipped with modern conveniences (bathroom, 
lavatory, water supply, kitchen sink). Dwellings without such conveniences are 
usually in suburban areas. In Montreal, most working-class dwellings are flats 
in two- or three-storied buildings. In Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg, 
most of them are houses, either detached or in blocks of two, three or four, and in 
Halifax about half are flats and half houses. 

Including water rate (estimated by the Department of Labour), except in Ottawa 
and Vancouver, where this rate is paid by the landlord. 


Denmark (Copenhagen). 

Monthly amounts calculated by the International Labour Office from net annual 
rents. The data available do not allow a distinction to be made between dwellings 
with and without a bathroom, but the latter represent the following percentage 
of all dwellings of each size: dwellings of two rooms, 11.3 per cent.; three rooms, 
9.1 per cent. ; four rooms, 20.1 per cent. ; five rooms, 26.4 per cent. ; six or more 
rooms, 54 per cent. 

No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 





1 Additional payments such as charges to cover the cleaning and lighting of 
the common passages and staircase, the removal of household refuse, the use of 
a wash-house, or charges for drinking water or fire insurance ; in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, certain “ local rates ’’ ; and in countries where rent restriction legislation 
is still in force, the special taxes charged on houses whose controlled rent is at an 
artificially low level. 


2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1983, pp. 248-260. 
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Spain. 

Approximate figures for rents of working-class dwellings. 

For Barcelona, for dwellings without a bathroom, no charges for water ; for 
dwellings with a bathroom, charges for water varying with the amount consumed 
ate added to the rent ; no taxes. For Bilbao, for old dwellings, built over thirty 
years ago, no charges for water, but for modern dwellings charges of 0.80 pesetas 
per m?, are added to the rent ; no taxes. For Valencia, including taxes ; charges for 
water, etc., data for which are not available, are added to the rent. 


Estonia (Tallinn). 

In the data relating to “all dwellings ’’ most one- and two-roomed dwellings 
may be regarded as working-class dwellings. Those consisting of one room have no 
separate kitchen, but have some kind of cooking arrangements. The data available 
do not allow a distinction to be made between dwellings with and without a bath- 
room. As a rule ‘each house contains a bathroom or vapour bath of some kind, 
which is shared by several tenants. 

Including charges for water, etc. ; no taxes. 


Finland (Helsinki). 
The data available do not allow a distinction to be made between dwellings 


with and without a bathroom. 
No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


France (three towns). 

In Lille, the predominant type of working-class dwelling is the one-family house 
with five rooms (with water, gas, and lavatory). In Lyons and Paris, most of them 
are flats in buildings of three, four, or five stories, conveniences (water, gas, electri- 


city, lavatory) varying according to the age of the building. 
Including charges for water, etc. ; in Lyons, including house tax also. 


Great Britain (7 towns). 

Monthly figures calculated from approximate average weekly rents (by multi- 
plying them by 4.33) of predominant types of working-class dwellings. For London, 
as working-class families sharing a structurally separate dwelling (separate archi- 
tectural unit) are much more numerous than those in sole occupation of a structur- 
ally separate dwelling, the rents relate to the number of rooms actually occupied. 
The available statistics do not enable a distinction to be made between dwellings 
with and without a bathroom, but dwellings without a bathroom are in a large 
majority. 

The houses without bathrooms for which rents are quoted are pre-war houses, 
and rents quoted are average rents of controlled and decontrolled dwellings, taken 
in the approximate proportions in which these classes of dwellings exist in each 
town. The rents quoted for houses with bathrooms relate in the majority of cases to 
new houses built since the war, but a considerable minority relate to pre-war houses. 

With regard to the differences between rents of dwellings with bathroom, and 
rents of dwellings with the same number of rooms but without bathroom, it is 
important to note that these differences are not solely attributable to the provision 
of a bathroom, which is usually accompanied by other amenities and denotes a 
superior quality of housing generally. 

In London dwellings of less than 4 rooms are mostly parts of houses, and there 
is only a small proportion of self-contained flats ; dwellings of 4 rooms are either 
separate houses or parts of houses, or much less frequently self-contained flats ; 
dwellings of 5 rooms are separate houses. In Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, and 
Manchester, the great majority of dwellings are separate houses. In Newcastle 
the majority are self-contained flats, each flat consisting of one floor of a two- 
floored building. In Glasgow the majority of dwellings are self-contained flats in 
tenement buildings. 

It should be noted that the types of working-class dwellings, and the nature 
of the accommodation provided, vary widely in different towns, and that these 
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variations may partly account for the differences in the average rents quoted for 
dwellings with the same number of rooms. 
Including water rate and other local rates. 


Hungary (Budapest). 
No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


Irish Free State (three towns). 


For dwellings of one to three rooms in Dublin and for three-roomed dwellings 
in Cork and Dundalk, monthly amounts calculated by the International Labour 
Office from weekly rents (by multiplying them by 4.33). 

Including charges for water, etc., and taxes. 


Italy (six towns). 

Data relating to working-class dwellings collected in each town for the purpose 
of calculating cost-of-living indexes, and calculated by the International Labour 
Office from average annual rents per room for dwellings of different sizes. 

Including charges for water, etc., and taxes. 


Latvia (Riga). 

In the data relating to “all dwellings” it may be assumed that it is mostly 
two-roomed dwellings that are occupied by working-class families. 

Including charges for water, etc., and taxes. 


Norway (Oslo). 

The data available do not allow a distinction to be made between dwellings 
with and without a bathroom. The data relating to working-class dwellings refer 
to dwellings in two parishes mainly inhabited by the working classes, containing 
8,908 dwellings in all. In one of these parishes most of the dwellings are in old build- 
ings, while in the other a large proportion are in new buildings. 

No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


Netherlands (three towns). 


Monthly amounts calculated by the International Labour Office from weekly 
rents (by multiplying them by 4.33). 

For Amsterdam and The Hague, including charges for water, etc., but no 
taxes; for Utrecht, no charges for water, etc., but including taxes on four-, five-, 
and six-roomed dellings. 


Poland (Warsaw). 
In the data relating to “ all dwellings ’’ dwellings of one and two rooms may be 


regarded as working-class dwellings in the strict sense. 
No charges for water, etc. ; including taxes. 


Sweden (three towns). 


The data available do not allow a distinction to be made between dwellings 
with and without a bathroom, but only between those with and without central 
heating. Generally speaking, however, it may be assumed that dwellings with central 
heating are new or modernised, and also have a bathroom. 

No charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


Switzerland (four towns). 

For Geneva the data are taken from the Rapport du Bureau de Statistique 
pendant l'année 1933 ; they make no distinction between dwellings with and with- 
out a bathroom. 

For all four towns, no charges for water, etc., nor taxes. 


(Notes continued on page 436.) 
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Czechoslovakia (Prague). 

Data collected for the calculation of the official cost-of-living indexes. 

Two-roomed dwellings (usually with a lavatory and small bathroom) may be 
regarded as the normal type of working-class dwelling, and three-roomed dwellings 
as the normal type of salaried employee’s dwelling. 

Including charges for water, etc., and taxes. 


Yugoslavia (four towns). 

In Novisad, working-class dwellings usually consist of a single room. 

For Belgrade, no charges for water, etc., nor taxes. For Novisad, including 
charges for water, etc., and taxes. For Skoplje, a water rate of 6 dinars per m*. is 
added to the rent ; no taxes. For Split, including charges for water, etc., but not 
including taxes, which are added to the rent, and vary from 12 to 24 per cent. of the 
rent of the dwellings according to their age. 


Statistics of Occupied Population in Different 
Countries (India, Japan, Palestine) 


In the following pages summary tables are given on the occupied 
population of three more countries—India, Japan, Palestine—as 
shown by the recent censuses. These are in continuation of the notes 
given in the January issue of this Review 1, to which reference should 
be made as to the scope and contents of the tables. 


India : Census of 1931 


The tables relate to India, with the exception of part of Ahmadabad in the 
Bombay Presidency, of East Manglun in Burma, and the Agencies and Tribal 
Areas in the North-West Frontier Province. 

The original data relate to the occupation or the means of livelihood of the 
population and a distinction is made between persons following an occupation : 
(a) as principal occupation, (b) as working dependants, (c) as subsidiary to other 
occupations. Tables I-III cover groups (a) and (b) only ; table IV covers group (c). 
As the system used in classifying dependants is not the same as in the 1921 
census, the returns of numbers occupied at the two censuses are not strictly com- 
parable. No details are available on industrial status, age distribution, and 
conjugal condition of the gainfully occupied. 


Source : Census of India, 1931, Vol. 1: India; Part IL: Imperial Tables. 
Delhi, 1983. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1985, pp. 123-134 
(United States of America, Canada). 
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TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Females | Total 





Occupational group 


Per Per 
Number | eant, | Nanter _ | cent. 





Exploitation of ani- 
mals and vegeta- 
tion? 74,441,002 28,853,437 103,294,439 

Exploitation of minerals 259,583 86,417 846,000 

Industry 10,797,527 4,554,426 lv 15,351,953 

Transport 2,099,198 242,208 . 2,341,406 

Public administration 
and public force 1,797,194 39,564 ‘i 1,836,758 

Trade, finance, hotels, ete. 5,785,616 2,127,981 . 7,913,597 

Domestic service. 2,094,487 A 8,803,790 . 10,898,277 

Professions and liberal arts | 1,986,260 ° 823,881 . 2,310,141 

Insufficiently describ- | 
ed occupations 

Karners whose occupations are 
not returned 2,521 x 595 \e 8,116 


Total gainfally occupied 103,862,626 48,211,703 152,074,329 ® 
{|_—__ 
| 





4,599,238 . 3,179,404 x 7,778,642 











77,966,297 122,797,152 200,763,449 


Unoccupied 
181,828,923 171,008,855 852,837,778 


Total population 


























* Including 3,257,391 “ non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind ”’. : 

* The figure given in the Census volume as “ total following occupation as principal occupation 
and as working dependants ” is 153,916,050. In tables I and II the following have however been excluded 
from this total: _ 

Persons living principally on their income (Group IX) 215,874 
Inmates of jails, asylums, and almshouses (Group XII) 176,128 
Beggars and vagrants ee 1,281,939 
Other unclassified non-productive industries, etc. ,, 167,780 


1,841,721 


TABLE II. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL POPULATION, 1921 AND 1981 





1921 1931 
Occupational group 





| Females | Total | Females | Total 





Exploitation of animals and vegetation : 33.2 ; 16.9 29.2 
Exploitation of minerals : bs 0.1 . 0.1 0.1 
Industry t 4.9 2.7 44 
Transport 0.6 < 0.1 0.7 
Pablie administration and public force . 0.6 0.0 0.5 
Trade, finance 2.5 ‘ 1.2 23 
Domestic service 0.8 ‘ 5.1 3.1 
Professions and liberal arts 0.7 . 0.2 0.7 
| insufficiently described occupations 1.9 . 1.9 2.2 








Total gainfully occupied , 45.3 28.2 43.1 





| Unoccupied 54.7 71.8 | 56.9 
Total population 100 100 100 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1921 AND 19381 





1921 





Occupational group 





Exploitation of animals and vege- 
tation 

Exploitation of minerals 

Industry 

‘Transport 

Public administration and public 
force 

Trade, finance 

Domestic service 

Professions and liberal arts 

Insufficiently described occupations 








Total gainfully occupied 




















TABLE IV. PERSONS FOLLOWING OCCUPATION AS SUBSIDIARY 
TO OTHER OCCUPATION 





Occupational group Males Females Total 





Exploitation of animals and vegetation 6,281,157 1,184,728 7,465,885 
Exploitation of minerals 46,851 11,411 58,262 
Industry 1,825,355 346,674 2,172,029 
Transport 403,499 33,615 437,114 
Public administration and public force 255,640 2,888 258,528 
Trade, finance, hotels, etc. 1,184,852 288,520 1,428,372 
Domestic service 242,433 1,533,400 1,775,833 
Professions and liberal arts 887,856 26,169 414,025 
Insufficiently described occupations 570,208 150,839 721,047 





Total 11,197,851 3,528,244 14,726,095 























Japan : Census of 1930 


The following tables give estimates, which are based on a sample covering a 
certain proportion only of the census schedules collected. The main outlines of 
the method adopted are as follows : 

The census schedules are classified in two groups: (a) ordinary households, 
(b) special households (e.g. Imperial Palaces and similar places, foreign embassies, 
warships, military and naval bodies, prisons, etc.). 12,704 households (or about 
a thousandth of the whole) distributed all over the country were selected in the 
first group ; and 77 households (or about a tenth) in the second group. The former 
class contained 68,801 members, and the latter 26,605. All the samples were then 
classified according to the various subjects of the enquiry and the results were 
multiplied by 1,000 in the first group and by 10 in the second group. The totals 
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of these two series of figures are taken as representing the conditions in the country 
as a whole. 

Source : JAPAN : Narkaku TOKE! Kyoxv (Statistical Bureau of the Cabinet) : 
Chiushitsu Chosa Ni Yoru Showa 5nen Kokusei Chosa Kekka No Gaikan (General 
Review of the 1930 National Census); Tokyo, 1932. The Application of the 
Sampling Method to the Census of Japan in 1930 and the Summary of its Results ; 
Tokyo, 1933. 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND 


MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Industrial group 


Males 


Females 





Number 


Number 





Agriculture and 
fishing 

Mines 

Manufacture and 
construction 

Communications 

Public service and 
liberal professions 

Commerce 

Domestic service 

Other 


Total gainfully 
occupied 





8,277,200 
259,070 


4,392,410 
893,080 


1,687,090 
3,493,140 
93,580 
44,000 


6,412,000 
44,000 


1,022,000 
39,000 


414,020 
1,466,000 
722,010 
12,000 


14,689,200 
303,070 


5,414,410 
932,080 


2,051,110 
4,959,140 
815,540 
56,000 





19,089,520 


10,181,030 


29,220,550 





Unoccupied 
Total population 








13,205,870 
32,294,890 








21,641,130 
31,772,160 








34,846,500 
64,067,050 





TABLE II. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Occupational group 


Males 


Females 





Number 


Number 





Agriculture and fish- 
ing 

Mines 

Manufacture and 
construction 

Communications 

Public service and 
liberal professions 

Commerce 

Domestic service 

Other 


Total gainfully 
occupied 





8,312,070 
198,180 


4,286,560 
1,027,560 


1,685,060 
3,026,110 
87,000 
466,980 


6,412,000 
38,000 


1,004,000 
81,000 


846,010 
1,437,000 
719,000 
94,020 


. 14,724,070 


236,180 


5,290,560 
1,108,560 


2,031,070 
4,463,110 
806,000 
561,000 








19,089,520 








10,131,030 








29,220,550 
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TABLE III. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, 1920 AND 1930 





1920 1930 





Occupational group 


Females Females 





Agriculture and fishing \ 23.0 20.2 
Mines ° 0.3 . . 0.1 
Manufacture and construction 5.7 . 8.2 
Communications ' 0.2 d . 0.2 


Public service and liberal pro- 
fessions J 1.1 R x 1.1 


Commerce a 3.7 t y 4.5 
Domestic service ¥ 2.1 A le 2.3 
Other F 0.7 i y 0.3 





Total gainfully occupied J ‘ . . 31.9 





Unoccupied t 40.9 68.1 
Total population 100 100 100 100 





























TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1920 AND 1930 





1920 





Occupational group 





Agriculture and fishing 

Mines 

Manufacture and construction 
Communications 

Public service and liberal professions 
Commerce 

Domestic service 


Other 





Total gainfully occupied 
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TABLE VII. 
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GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 





Sex and age group 


Total population 


Gainfully occupied 


Gainfully occupied | 
per cent. of total 
population 





Males : 


0-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-44 
45-64 
65 and over 


11,780,060 
3,281,660 
2,810,160 
8,209,360 
4,916,440 
1,297,210 


493,010 
2,611,220 
2,565,420 
8,016,580 
4,603,090 

800,200 





Total 32,294,890 19,089,520 





Females : 
0-14 11,722,000 
15-19 2,991,000 
20-24 2,642,020 
25-44 7,629,120 
45-64 5,040,020 
65 and over 1,748,000 


535,000 
1,794,000 
1,419,000 
3,756,080 
2,312,000 

315,000 





Total 31,772,160 10,131,030 





Total : 
0-14 23,502,060 
15-19 6,272,660 
20-24 5,452,180 
25-44 15,838,480 
45-64 9,956,460 
65 and over 8,045,210 


1,028,010 
4,405,220 
3,984,420 
11,772,610 
6,915,090 
1,115,200 





Total 64,067,050 29,220,550 




















Palestine : Census of 1931 


The following tables relate to the settled population only ; the nomadic popula- 
tion (66,553 persons engaged principally in agricultural and pastoral occupations) 
is excluded. 

The gainfully occupied population is defined to include “any person who 
contributes regularly by money or kind towards the maintenance of the family 
in food”. Other members of the household are included only if they help to 
augment the family income by regular work for which a return is obtained in cash 
or kind. Information on the occupations of other working dependants is given in 
table IV. No comparisons are possible with the 1922 census as this did not 
cover information on occupations. 

No figures on the age and conjugal condition of the gainfully occupied are 
available. Some data on the conjugal condition of female working dependants 
are however available and are given in table IV. 


Source : Census of Palestine, 1931, Vols. I and II. Alexandria, 19383. 
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TABLE I. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
AND MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





Females 


Per 
cent. 





Occupational group 
Number Number 





Agriculture, pasture, fish- 
ing, hunting * 122,993 \ 11,598 | 36.5 | 184,591 
Extraction of minerals 2,353 d 18 0.0 2,371 
Industry 38,516 5,848 | 184| 44,364 
Transport 15,891 . 251 0.8 16,142 
Public administration, 
public force 9,454 . 174 0.5 9,628 
Trade, finance (including 
hotels, restaurants) 24,4738 2,022 6.4 26,495 
Domestic service 8,908 d 6,238 10,146 
Professions and liberal 
arts 9,230 . 4,004 18,234 
Insufficiently described 
occupations 15,507 ’ 1,616 . 17,123 





Total gainfully occupied*| 242,325 31,769 274,094? 








Unoccupied 284,355 477,372 761,727 
Total population 526,680 509,141 1,035,821 


} 


























1 This group includes, in this and the following tables, persons living on “ income from 


rent of agricultural land ”’. 
* The figure for “‘ total earners”’ is given as 280,938. In tables I to III the following 


have been excluded : persons living on their income (4,659) and unproductive (2,185). 


TABLE Il. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION 





Occupational group 








Agriculture, pasture, fishing, hunting 

Extraction of minerals 

Industry 

Transport 

Public administration, public force 

Trade, finance (including hotels, restau- 
rants) 

Domestic service 

Professions and liberal arts 

Insufficiently described occupations 





Total gainfully occupied 





Unoccupied 
Total population 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 





Occupational group 





Agriculture, pasture, fishing, hunting 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry 
rt 
Public administration, public force 
Trade, finance (including hotels, restaurants) 
Professions and liberal arts 
Domestic service 
Insufficiently described occupations 




















TABLE IV. OCCUPATIONS OF WORKING DEPENDANTS’ BY SEX AND 
CONJUGAL CONDITION 








Occupational group 





Agriculture, pasture, fishing, 
hunting, etc. 

Extraction of minerals 

Industry 

Transport 

Public administration and public 
force 

Trade, finance (including hotels, 
restaurants) 

Domestic service 143 926 

House management (not domes- 
tic service) y 7,454 

Professions and liberal arts 180 835 447 

Insufficiently described occu- 
pations 140 24 42 66 206 








Total 5,164 | 65,530 | 9,451 | 74,981 | 80,145 























1 A working dependant is a person who, while supported by an earner having a principal 
occupation, follows an occupation which does not augment the family income. Thus a son is a 
working dependant who helps his father in the fields, and does not earn additional wages. 
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ment of Liberia is regarded by many educated Negroes in all parts of the world 
as a test of white sincerity. The author considers that Liberia “ has much to gain 
if it will allow the League to render it assistance and guide its financial destiny ”’, 
that its position “is a question mark, whether Europe and America should be 
allowed to annihilate the lone star’’, and that it is “a challenge to the manhood 
of the race’? both within and without Liberia. 


Barasch, Marco I. Quelques observations concernant la loi sur la juridiction du 
travail et les résultats de son application. Bucarest, “ Tiparul RomAnesc ’’, 1935. 
9 pp. 

Beard, Charles A., and Smith, G. H. E. The Idea of National Interest. An Ana- 
lytical Study in American Foreign Policy. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 1x + 583 pp. 


Blacktin, S. Cyril. Dust. London, Chapman and Hall, 1934. x1 + 296 pp., 
illustr. 

A condensed and systematic study of the problem of dust. In the first part 
dust is considered in a general way. In the second, the author examines certain 


specific questions, dealing in particular with dust in the atmosphere, in geology, 
in botany, in industry and technology, in pathology and physiology (pneumono- 
coniosis). 


Brackenbury, Sir Henry B. Health Insurance in England. Reprinted from The 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 8, July 1934. 9 pp. 

In this paper, the Chairman of the Council of the British Medical Association 
assesses the effect of health insurance on the health of the people, points out the 
merits and defects of the British scheme, and lays down the conditions which must 
be fulfilled by any satisfactory scheme for the provision of medical benefit. 


Brisard, Dr., Fauquez, Dr., and Gras, Dr. Accidents du travail. Echelle de gra- 
vité et taux des incapacités permanentes. Paris, J. B. Baillitre, 1934. 256 pp. 

A series of brief descriptions of a number of concrete cases of industrial acci- 
dents, systematically arranged according to anatomical region and organs, with 
special emphasis on the characteristic clinical elements justifying the percentage 
of compensation awarded. This list, which was drawn up with the help of the 
reports of specialists, does not include injuries to the eyes or ears, for which the 
reader is referred to the scales already existing. The cases studied are classified 
as follows : upper and lower limbs, vertebral column, pelvisand hips, abdomen, genito- 
urinary organs, skull, traumatic neurosis (including “ compensation neurosis ”’), 
thorax, face and neck. 


Bucci, Carlo. Nuovo equilibrio economico. Origine, decorso e sbocco della crisi 
mondiale, Milan, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Societa Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri 
(Albrighi, Segati), 1933. vir + 350 pp. 20 lire. 


Burton, William H. Introduction to Education. Appleton Series in Supervision 
and Teaching. Edited by A. S. Barr and William H. Burton. New York, London, 
D. Appleton-Century, 1934. xiv + 833 pp. 


This extremely detailed monograph is intended as a guide for prospective 
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teachers. Taking a broad view of the problem, the author first analyses the func- 
tion and value of education, which, in his opinion, is not only a pedagogical and psy- 
chological science, but also a social science since it has to serve as an intermediary 
to regulate the relations between the individual and the community. Then, in a 
chapter headed “ The method of educational thinking ’’, he examines in turn the 
“science” and the “ philosophy ’’ of education. After these incursions into the 
sphere of almost pure speculation, the author brings the reader back to more 
concrete ground, explaining fully the organisation of the educational system of the 
United States, the principles and nature of the curricula, the characteristic features 
of the school and student population, etc. In the last part he tries to give prospective 
teachers a comprehensive account of education considered as a profession. Here 
again theory and practice, philosophy and life, are closely associated, since his aim 
is not only to give information on training for careers in education, and on the 
professional conditions and legal status of teachers, but at the same time to empha- 
sise the full import of the vocation which, in his view, their profession should be. 


Chataignier, Denise. Contribution a l'étude du droit des salariés sur leurs inven- 
tions. Thése pour le doctorat en droit, Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Presses modernes, 1934. 296 pp. 


The author first examines the question of industrial inventions in general 
and the legal nature of the inventor’s rights in regard to his invention. He analyses 
the circumstances in which a worker can make an invention, showing that inventions 
are often of a collective nature, and deals with the agreements between employers 
and workers concerning research and the ownership of inventions. He then .exam- 
ines the relevant legislations of countries other than France, the legal practice 
and custom in these countries, and describes the present trends, particularly in 
France. Some pages are given to the work of the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Workers and the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees, which 
have given the Governing Body of the International Labour Office their opinions 
on the rights of salaried employees in regard to their inventions. It should be noted 
that this work was written before the resolutions of the London Conference 
on industrial property relating to the mention of the inventor’s name were 
known. 


Clark, John M. Strategic Factors in Business Cycles. Introduction by the 
Committee on Recent Economic-Changes. A publication of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in Co-operation with the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes. New York, 1934. xv + 238 pp. $1.50. 


Comité central des allocations familiales. Manuel pratique des allocations fami- 
liales. Commentaire de la loi du 11 mars 1932 et du réglement d’administration publi- 
que du 14 mars 1933. Second edition. Paris, 19384. 26 + xxx pp. 


Corporation No. 1 des mines et usines métallurgiques (Moselle, Haut-Rhin, 
Bas-Rhin). Assemblée corporative extraordinaire du 8 janvier 1934 et Assemblée 
corporative ordinaire du 3 juillet 1934. Rapport du Comité directeur. Rapport des 
commissaires aux comptes. Résolutions. Situation financiére et tableaux statistiques. 
23 pp., tables. 


Daugherty, Carroll R. Labour under the NRA. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1934, 38 pp. 


Dautrebande, L. Les gaz towiques. Physiologie. Toxicologie. Protection. Thé- 
rapeutique. Paris, Masson, 1933. 371 pp., illustr. 60 frs. 

Contains a course of lectures given in 1931. The first part concerns the physio- 
pathology of the respiratory organs. The second contains a methodical account of 
poisonous gases, which the author divides into gases causing anoxaemia, gases 
causing anaemia, and gases affecting the tissues. The last part deals with prophy- 
lactic measures and the treatment of victims of gas poisoning, describing diagnosis, 
individual and collective protection, and protective masks. An appendix deals 
with the sequelae of war gases. 
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Davis, Michael M. The American Approach to Health Insurance. Reprinted 
from The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 3, July 1934. 15 pp. 


The British and German schemes of sickness insurance were introduced pri- 
marily in order to compensate for the wage loss due to sickness, and only secondarily 
in order to provide medical attention. The popular demand was mainly for cash 
benefit, since the working classes were already able to obtain free hospital treat- 
ment, and medical practice, until a few decades ago, was relatively simple and inex- 
pensive. In the United States at the present time, however, there is little free 
hospital treatment and medical treatment is complicated and expensive ; accord- 
ingly the American worker finds the cost of medical care at least as great a burden 
as the wage loss. Moreover, much more importance is now attached to the pre- 
ventive function of medicine. For these reasons, the author argues, any American 
scheme of sickness insurance should be directed primarily towards an adequate 
system of curative and preventive medical services. 


Dieter, Bernd. Die Wohn- und Siedelwirtschaft in der Stadt Wandsbek unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Kommunalpolitik. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde seitens der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultaét der Hamburgischen Universitat. Saalfeld, Giinther, 1934. 1v + 176 pp., 
map. 

This monograph, which deals with a town of 45,000 inhabitants in northern 
Germany not far from Hamburg, gives inter alia some curious data on the growth 
of huts and hovels on the outskirts of the town, on ground reserved for allotments. 
The work includes several plans and many statistics. 


Doane, Robert R. The Measurement of American Wealth. A Study of the Mone- 
tary Measures of the Total Wealth, Income, Expenditures, Profits, Losses, Debts 
and Savings of American Producers, Consumers and Institulions from 1860 to 1933. 
New York, London, Harper, 1933. xvi + 242 pp., diagrams. $4. 


Elbert, Robert G. Unemployment and Relief. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1934. x11 + 136 pp. $1. 


The author is an American business man who is convinced that a scheme of 
unemployment insurance and assistance is desirable and practicable in the United 
States. He considers the arguments that have been brought against such a system, 
and finds most of them lacking in substance. He then outlines a tentative plan, 
drawing to a great extent on British experience, which he has studied closely. The 
plan provides for a compulsory insurance scheme financed by contributions from 
employers and workers, and covering practicaJly all manual and non-manual 
workers provided they work in establishments employing at least three people. 
There would be a single insurance fund for the United States, or, if that is not pos- 
sible, for each State that adopted the plan. Side by side with this insurance scheme 
the author proposes the establishment of an assistance scheme for those who are 
either outside the insurance scheme or have exhausted their right to insurance 
benefit. The book is written in a lively style and includes a criticism of the Wis- 
consin Reserves and Compensation Act and of various other schemes that have 
been proposed in the United States. 


Elmhirst, Leonard K. 7'rip to Russia. New York, New Republic, 1934. 213 pp., 
ilustr. $1. 

An interesting record of personal observations made during a journey through 
Southern Russia and the Caucasus in September-October 1932 with special reference 
to agriculture. 


Fabry, G. De l’intervention directe de Etat dans les compagnies de navigation 
maritime. Bibliothéque de droit maritime. Sous la direction de Georges Ripert. 
VI. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1934. 186 pp. 

After describing the different forms taken by State intervention in the adminis- 
tration of important shipping lines in France during the last hundred years, 
Mr. Fabry considers more particularly two recent instances of the activities of the 
public authorities in regard to the great French shipping companies : the Convention 


10 
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of 29 December 1920 with the “ Compagnie des Messageries maritimes ’’, and the 
Convention resulting from the Act of 20 July 1933 providing for the reorganisa- 
tion of the “ Compagnie générale transatlantique "’. The work includes an appendix 
giving a summary of the principal cases of State intervention or State aid to ship- 
ping companies in the great maritime countries. 


Fédération nationale fasciste des ménagéres rurales. Rapport sur l'emploi de la 
main-daeuvre feminine dans les industries du lait et dérivés. Par la Mqse G. Cat- 
TANEO-ADORNO. 8 pp. (roneoed). 

Contains the results of an enquiry on the employment of women in the dairy 
industry carried out for the National Fascist Federation of Countrywomen by its 
provincial secretaries and covering the whole of Italy. 


Fischer, Konrad. Das Recht des Handelsverireters. Das Recht der Deutschen 
Arbeit. Heerschild-Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. Seti. Heft 23. Mu- 
nich, Heerschild-Verlag. 64 pp. 

The author analyses the legal status of the commercial agent in German law. 
After determining the economic functions and legal status of the agent, he exam- 
ines the difference which exists from the legal standpoint between the independent 
agent and the commercial employee, his powers in relation to the principal and to 
third parties, his duties and his rights as regards the employer, with particular 
reference to salary, commission, percentages, etc. The concluding chapters deal 
with the termination of the contract, and certain questions of procedure. 


Gandhi, M. P. Single Sugar Selling Organisation. (A Central Marketing Board.) 
Calcutta. 18 pp. As. 4. 


The Indian Sugar Indusiry. Its Past, Present and Future. Calcutta, 
The Book Co., 1934. 286 + Lx1r pp. 

The author makes a brief survey of the history of the sugar industry in India, 
and endeavours to show that India is exceptionally well situated with regard to the 
manufacture of cane sugar. If suitable encouragement is given to this industry, 
he says, India should be able, not only to supply fully the quantity of sugar 
required by the home market, but also a surplus for export to other countries. 


—— The Indian Sugar Industry and Problems of Transport. Calcutta. 12 pp. 
As. 4. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. von. Die internationale Konjunktur im Jahre 1933. Separat- 
abdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung Nr. 139 und 183 Januar-Februar 1934. 


20 pp. 


Gee, Wilson. American Farm Policy. New York, W. W. Norton, 1934. 1x + 
146 pp. 

Examines the earlier agricultural policy of the United States and the reasons 
for its failure, and reviews, in the light of the measures taken under the “ New 
Deal ’’, the principles and processes upon which a sound national policy should be 
based, not only in order to meet the present emergency, but also to serve the welfare 
of the nation in the long run. 


Gérard, Max-Léo. L’aide aux employés chémeurs. Reprinted from the review 
Le Flambeau, October 1934. Brussels, Sopel, 1934. 20 pp. 

Study of unemployment among salaried employees in Belgium and, in partic- 
ular, of the measures taken to assist them. 


G. H. The Socialisation of the Electrical Supply in Industry. London, Victor 
Gollancz, for the Fabian New Research Bureau, 1934. 104 pp., diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


Giudice, Riccardo del. La conservazione dei diritti a pensione. Reprinted from 
Politica sociale, July-October 1934. I Quaderni di “ Politica sociale’’. Rome. 
7 pp. 

The author, who was a member of the Committee on Maintenance of Pension 
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Rights set up by the International Labour Conference at its Eighteenth Session, 
gives an account of the problems dealt with and the work accomplished by the 
Committee. 


Glavni zadruzni savez u kraljevini Jugoslaviji. Fédération générale des unions 
coopératives dans le Royaume de Yougoslavie. Jzvesiaj 0 poslovanju za god. 1933. 
Compte rendu pour Vannée 1933. Belgrade, 1934. 63 pp. 


Hall, 0. Milton. Altitudes and Unemployment. A Comparison of the Opinions 
and Altitudes of Employed and Unemployed Men. Archives of Psychology. R. S. 
Woodworth, Editor. No. 165. New York, 1934. 65 pp. 


A record of a psychological study made in the spring of 1982 with a view to 
finding out the attitudes of two groups of men, one employed and the other unem- 
ployed, but similar in all other respects. The men, who were all professional 
engineers, lived in or near New York City. The principal object of the enquiry 
was to discover their attitude towards employers and towards religion, and to 
measure their occupational morale. 


Herzog, Dr. Herbert. Die Veriretung der Parteien vor den Arbeitsgerichten im 
Deutschen Reiche und im iibrigen Europa. Prozessrechtliche Abhandlungen. 
Herausgegeben in Gemeinschaft mit H. B. GERLAND, A. HeGuLer, E. KomLRAUSCH, 
J. NAGLER, von James Gotpscumipt. VIII. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1934. 
VulI-+299 pp. 


Hildebrandt, Hans Ulrich. Die Arbeiisvertrag des Musikers. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von der Juristischen Fakultat 
der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitét zu Berlin. Berlin, J. Schweitzer Sortiment 
(Arthur Sellier), 1934. 100 pp. 

An interesting study on the contract of employment of musicians. The author 
first defines a musician considered as an individual and as a member of a musical 
group ; then, starting from these definitions, he examines the different aspects 
of the individual contract and of the collective agreement. 


Hill, A. C. C., Jr., and Lubin, Isador. The British Attack on Unemployment. 
The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution. Publication No. 51. 
Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1934. x1v+325 pp. 


A valuable study of British unemployment policy by two authors, one of 
whom is now Commissioner of Labour Statistics in the United States Department 
of Labour while the other is connected with the National Recovery Administration. 
After a short historical introduction, they examine in detail the employment 
exchange system, the relief works policy, transference and training, and unemploy- 
ment insurance and assistance. They then make an attempt to assess the effective- 
ness of the measures adopted, to reply to certain criticisms which are often made 
and to offer criticisms of their own. They give reasons for considering the employ- 
ment exchange system to have been a relative failure, inasmuch as only a small 
proportion of the total placings are made by the exchanges. They point out the 
weaknesses of relief works and they make suggestions for improving the training 
and reconditioning centres. With regard to the policy of relief, they criticise the 
exclusion of good risks and the flat-rate contributions and benefits. They think 
that unemployment benefit has been paid in the past to many who were out of work, 
not on account of involuntary unemployment, but for other reasons, such as a 
sub-marginal physical condition. They examine, and on the whole reject, criticisms 
which have been made to the effect that unemployment insurance has been an 
excessive burden on industry or has led to immobility of labour or to demorali- 
sation. The general impression of British unemployment policy which is gained by 
reading this book is a very favourable one, and the authors quote with approval 
the following sentence from the majority report of the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance : “ In Great Britain the storm has been weathered with 
less hardship, less demoralisation, less bodily and mental degeneration than in 
any other industrialised country at all comparable to our own.” 


Hubbard, Joseph B. The Banks, the Budget and Business. New York, Mac- 
millan, 19384, x1v+147 pp. $1.75. 
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Institute of Pacific Relations. A Guide to the Banff Discussions. Fifth Biennial 
Conference. August 14-28, 1933. Honolulu, 1933. 15 vols. 


Istituto nazionale delle Assicurazioni. WVivere sani. Consiglio di un medico. 
By Dr. Eschilo Detta Seta. Rome, 1934. 304 pp. 10 lire. 


Salute tesoro della vita. Consigli di un medico ad un giovane lavoratore. 
By Dr. Oreste Betuucci. Rome, 1934, 191 pp. 4 lire. 

These two books are the result of a competition organised in 1931 by the 
Italian National Insurance Institution for two works on health propaganda in- 
tended for the use of persons insured with the Institution, the first designed more 
especially for professional workers, industrialists, salaried employees, and business 
men, and the second for the general public. 

Dr. Della Seta’s book, which is for the former group of readers, gives in a part 
entitled “ Preventive hygiene’ some advice on the maintenance of youth and 
health, and contains chaptezs on industrial hygiene, drink, tobacco, and sexual 
life. The second part, entitled “ Preventive medicine ’’, gives advice concerning, 
in particular, heart disease, malignant tumours, tuberculosis, and diseases connected 
with nutrition. Two special chapters are given respectively to warning symptoms 
and the health of women. An appendix contains a list of the measures taken by 
the Institution to promote the health of persons insured with it. 

Dr. Bellucci’s work is written in the form of letters in which a young workman 
sets out the health problems which are troubling him, and to which “ Dr. Mini- 
mus ”’ replies. The subjects dealt with are the part played by air, light, respiratory 
hygiene, food and digestive functions, premature old age, the struggle against 
tuberculosis, cleanliness, sleep, circulation, infectious diseases, rheumatic affections, 
marriage and family life, industrial hygiene, physical training and games, and 
mental hygiene. The last letter emphasises the advisability of periodical medical 
examinations as an excellent and simple means of keeping as long as possible in 
good health. 


Jones, Joseph M. Tariff Retaliation. Repercussions of the Hawley-Smoot Bill. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. x1+352 pp. $3. 

The author criticises the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 and examines its 
effects on the measures taken in other countries in regard to American exports 
and the development of the commercial policy of these countries. In the last 
chapter he advocates the adoption by the United States of a policy of commercial 
treaties. 


Kalecki, Michal, and Landau, Ludwik. Comparabilité internationale des indices 
de la production industrielle. Institut de Recherches sur le mouvement général 
des affaires et sur la formation des prix. Warsaw, 1934. 16 pp. 


Kerbolt, Dr. Laszl6. A beteg falu. A magyar falu szocidlis és kizegészségiigyi 
rajza. A m. Kir. Orsz4gos Kézegészségiigyi Intézet Kézleményei, 3.-1934. Buda- 
pest, 1934. 129 pp. 2 pengds. 

Contains a rather sombre account of the health and social conditions of the 
rural population in Hungary. 


Lacout, Georges, and Damougeot-Perron, G. Le franc devant la crise. Biblio- 
théque politique et économique. Paris, Payot, 1934. 215 pp. 18 frs. 


Landis, Benson Y. Must the Nation Plan? A Discussion of Government Pro- 
grammes. Foreword by Charles A. Bearp. New York, Association Press, 1934. 
X+221 pp. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.25. 


This book brings together a large number of comments and opinions of various 
writers and public men on the different aspects of economic planning and control 
in the United States. It is designed essentially to initiate discussion of this question, 
and with this end in view a discussion syllabus and a selected bibliography are 
appended. The general approach to the question is inspired by a broad social 
outlook which gives a certain unity to the work. 
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Leener, Georges de. La politique commerciale de la Belgique. Publications 
de l'Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales. No. 9. Paris, Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey, 1934. 85 pp. 


Lemercier, L. La catastrophe de la déflation. Antwerp, Librairie Veritas. 185 
pp. 20 frs. 

This book is a well-informed and well-organised presentation of the case for 
reflation and ultimate price stabilisation, principally by means of expansionist 
monetary measures. The policy of the Gold Bloc is criticised and the reflationist 
methods of the United States and Great Britain advocated in its stead. The out- 
look on social questions is broad and humanitarian, with flashes of real insight 
into the relationship between employers and workers. The following passage 
taken from the generai conclusions emphasises one of the fundamental theses of 
the argument : “ There is no opposition of principle between the interests of entre- 
preneurs and of wage earners. On the contrary their interests are common in that 
the general rise of prices benefits them both, while the decline injures them alike 
With price stability they both have the same interest to produce rapidly and well.” 
The book is of especial interest as appearing in a country where the arguments in 
favour of expansionist monetary measures and of ultimate price stability are 
not so well known as in the English-speaking countries. 


Lindley, Ernest K. The Roosevelt Revolution. First Phase. New York, Viking 
Press, 1933. 1x+328 pp. 


Magee, J. D., Atkins, W. E., and Stein, E. The National Recovery Programme. 
New York, F. S. Crofts, 1933. 80 pp. 


Martial, Dr. René. La race frangaise. Paris, Mercure de France, 1934. 352 pp. 
24 frs. 

Race is considered in this book primarily from the psychological standpoint. 
It is constituted by moral, mental, and affective characteristics which are the 
outcome of the admixture with the original stock of numerous divergent racial 
elements. In an interesting historical synthesis Dr. Martial shows how the present 
French ethnical group has been formed and transformed in the course of centuries, 
by the admixture of foreign immigrant elements, without, however, the latter 
having fundamentally affected the original stock itself. He emphasises the psycho- 
logical and biological factors that should determine French immigration policy 
to-day in order to ensure successful assimilation. 


Mauvezin, F. L’école prépare-t-elle nos enfants a trouver une situation ? Bordeaux, 
Editions des Roses. 233 pp. 

Account of an examination of thirty candidates for a post of secretary-clerk, 
the results of which suggested to the author some interesting ideas on the value 
and methods of elementary and secondary education. 


Miinziger, Dr. Adolf, and others. Béduerliche Maschinen-Genossenschaft Hdusern. 
Ein Versuch genossenschaftlicher Dorfwirtschaft in den Jahren 1930-1934. Schriften 
des Reichskuratoriums fiir Technik in der Landwirtschaft, Heft 54. Berlin, Beuth- 
Verlag, 1934. 87 pp., illustr., diagrams. 

Describes the experience gained from a three years’ experiment in the co- 
operative use of machinery in a village in South Germany. On the termination 
of this period the peasants themselves formed a machine co-operative society, 
thus proving the success of the experiment. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work at the Sizty-first Annual Session held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
20-26 May 1934. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. x1+621 pp. 

At the 1934 Session of the National Conference of Social Work special stress 
was laid on the changes which the New Deal has brought about in this field in the 
United States. The present volume, which contains the most important papers 
presented to the Conference, opens with the presidential address on the subject 
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of “ The Social Worker in the New Deal’’. Other papers treat such questions as 
“The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Its Problems and Significance ” 
(Mr. C. M. Booxman), “ Social Planning for the Future’? (Mr. H. L. Horxuys), 
“Relief and Reconstruction”? (Mr. R. G. TuGWELL), “ Population and Social 
Work ” (Mr. W. S. THompson). Every aspect of social work is touched on in one 
or other of the papers read, and this volume of proceedings, like its predecessors, 
will form a most important source of information on trends in social work and in 
labour legislation in the United States. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Recent Developments in Industrial 
Group Insurance. New York, 1934. 46 pp. 50 cents. 


Group insurance is a method of providing insurance protection for the staff 
of an undertaking under a single policy, at substantially lower cost than is possible 
under individual policies. Four general types of group insurance are being sold 
to-day : group life, group health, group annuity, and group accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance. Of these, group life insurance is by far the most im- 
portant. This study shows statistically the rapid development of group insurance 
in recent years—a development which has continued during the depression— 
and describes the usual features of the different types of policy. It is concerned to 
demonstrate that a large measure of protection against the ordinary hazards has 
been afforded, in the form of group insurance, through the collaboration of em- 
ployers, employees, and the large insurance companies, without Government 
compulsion. 


New Fabian Research Bureau. The Housing Question. A Report of the Housing 
Committee of the Bureau under the chairmanship of J. H. Martin. London, 
Victor Gollancz and the New Fabian Research Bureau, 1934. 28 pp. 6d. 


The Housing Committee of the New Fabian Research Bureau emphasises in 
this pamphlet the necessity of a central authority for Great Britain suited to carry 
out a large-scale housing plan, and suggests the creation of a new Ministry of 
Housing or even of Construction and Public Works. 


Newman, T. S., and Lee, A. G. National Health Insurance Manual. Being 
a Handbook to the Law and Practice of National Health Insurance. Third and 
revised edition. London, McCorquodale, 1934. 358 pp. 


A practical guide to the administration of National Health Insurance in Great 
Britain, written by experienced and competent Approved Society officials for the 
use of their fellows. The presentation is clear and systematic. It contains explan- 
ations on some topics, e.g. finance, which are not to be found in the official Approved 
Societies Handbook. On the other hand, the administration of medical benefit 
is only described in so far as it is of interest to the Approved Society official. The 
present edition of the handbook takes account of the amendments effected by the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1932, and the regulations issued under it. 


Panandikar, §. G. Industrial Labour in India. Bombay, London, New York, 
Longmans Green, 1933. 11+299 pp. 


Industrial progress, labour in the textile and non-textile industries, mines, 
plantations, transport and small industries, and the development of labour legis- 
lation and trade unionism in India are briefly described. Labour conditions, 
with special reference to wages and standards of living, health, housing, and 
welfare, are reviewed and some of the relevant problems discussed. The book 
is based on the report of the Royal Commission on Labour, and covers the essential 
features of industrial labour in India. 


Pandoff, D. Razvot i razresenie na zanajtijskja vpros. Bigarska centralna 
kooperativna banka. Sofia, 1934. 283 pp. 

Study on the development of the problem of handicrafts in Bulgaria. After a 
well-documented historical review of the question, the author proposes a plan 
for the future, providing for more effective State intervention and contro]. Copious 
data, which are carried down to 1932, show the important place that handicrafts, 
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and in particular co-operative handicraft organisations, occupy in the Bulgarian 
national economy. 


Pitkin, Walter B. New Careers for Youth. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1934. 236 pp. 

Career planning under the conditions of the “ New Deal ”’ (i.e. an era of mass 
production, specialisation, and extreme efficiency) is the subject of this book, 
which is written for the young American about to make a start in life. More than 
500 people, it is stated, co-operated in its preparation, while over 30 research 
assistants made continuous investigations of changing opportunities, Training, 
the author urges, must now be for adaptability ; to succeed, trends must be closely 
studied and opportunities seized without delay. The reports of the International 
Labour Office should be studied : this organisation, he says, is “ perhaps the best 
source in the world for facts about trends and opportunities’’. A section is devoted 
to trades to be avoided, another to “ hopeful fields ’’, and another to engineering. 
The author emphasises the acute need of well-organised vocational education, 
and regrets the passing of the old craft apprenticeship, for which, however, there 
would still seem to be a place ; there is, in his opinion, a demand in a machine age 
for that touch of individuality which only a craftsman can give. 


Redmayne, Sir Richard A. S. A Review of the Experimental Working of the 
Five Days Week by Boots Pure Drug Company at Nottingham. 70 pp. 1s. 


Sir Richard Redmayne, who was nominated for the purpose by the Minister 
of Labour on the Company’s application, was requested by the Chairman of Boots 
Pure Drug Company, Ltd., producers and distributors of medicinal and toilet 
proprietary articles, surgical sundries, fancy goods, etc., to carry out an investi- 
gation into the working of the 5-day week introduced by the Company for its 
employees in its main works at Nottingham and at Beeston and at its central 
offices, concurrently with the scheme of rationalisation. The reduction of the 
working week from 54% to 5 days implied reducing hours from 474% to 42% a 
week in the main plants and from 42 hours 50 minutes to 38 hours 20 minutes 
a week in the offices. Further instructions were given to the effect that overtime 
was to be avoided whenever possible, and that it should be held excusable only 
when worked for short spells to meet abnormal conditions. 

The author examines the results in each department, and concludes that 
the working of the 5-day week has proved an unqualified success both from the 
business point of view and from that of the employees. In general, he says, the 
cost in the aggregate has not been enhanced, although the weekly wage has been 
fully maintained, and the employees have attained a higher degree of efficiency. 
Had no reduction of hours taken place, workers would have had to be dismissed 
owing to reorganisation and the introduction of labour-saving devices. 

The effects in regard to enhancement of health and contentment, regularity 
of attendance at work, and diminution of absenteeism, are stated to have been 
very marked. The report gives detailed statistics showing the comparative cost 
of production and output under a 54-day and under a 5-day week, and the per- 
centage of labour cost in total cost during the 5- day week period. 


Rodo Kwagaku kenkyu-sho. (Institute for Science of Labour.) Nihon shakai 
eisei nenkan, (Japanese Year-Book of Social Hygiene for 1934.) Kurasiki, 1934. 
331 pp. 


Sanchez M. Rivas, Florencio. La migracién espaiiola. El hecho y el derecho. 
Thesis for the degree of doctor. Madrid, Imprenta del Ministerio de Estado, 1934. 
224 pp. 


After examining the different causes, and in particular the economic, demo- 
graphic, and political causes, of Spanish emigration, the author shows the effects 
on the mother country and analyses the relevant statistics. He also gives an account 
of the social, economic, and political aspects of the life of Spanish emigrants in 
immigration countries. In the second part of the book he analyses the different 
national legislations relating to migration, and in particular the Spanish legis- 
lation, and some international agreements on the subject to which Spain has 
been a party. A bibliography adds to the value of the work. 
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Sandjabi, Karim. Essai sur l'économie rurale et le régime agraire de la Perse. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Editions 
Domat-Montchrestien, 1934. 237 pp. 

The author’s aim is to show the importance of agriculture in Persian national 
economy. From the historical, legal, and economic standpoints, he looks for 
_causes, explains facts, and measures the extent of the evils from which the rural 
population in Persia suffers. In his opinion, the greatest obstacles against which 
Persian agriculture has to contend in its development are of a social order. Sum- 
mary information, but valuable because published for the first time, is given in 
the last chapter of the work on the housing, food, and health of agricultural workers 
in Persia. 


Sangyo Fukuri Kyokai. (Industrial Welfare Association.) Sangyo Fukuri 
Nempo. (Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Association 1933.) Tokyo, 
1934. 638 pp. 


Sarkar, Benoy Kumar. The Technique and Finance of Health Insurance. Re- 
printed from the Journal of the Indian Medical Association, November 1933. 
14 pp. 

A brief survey of health insurance as developed in Europe. It indicates for 
Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia the scope, organi- 
sation, financial resources, and benefits of the national health insurance schemes. 


Sayer, Henry D. The Realities of Workmen’s Compensation. An Address. 
Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, American Bar Association, Section of Insurance 
Law, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 30 August 1934. 20 pp. 

Reviewing the tendencies of workmen’s compensation administration in the 
United States, Mr. Sayer draws attention to the practice of interpreting the statutes 
too liberally in favour of the workman and the danger of excessive disregard of 
the rules of evidence in deciding claims. In the absence of sickness, old-age, and 


unemployment insurance, he says, workmen’s compensation is being made to 
perform to some extent the functions of these other branches of social insurance. 
It would be better to institute these other branches, if they are needed, by special 
legislation, and in doing so it would be desirable to avoid the lack of uniformity 
so evident in the compensation laws. 


Shillman, Bernard. The Law relating to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation in the Irish Free State. Foreword by The Hon. Mr. Justice HANNA. 
Dublin, John Falconer, 1934. xLv11+434 pp. 

Until the enactment of a consolidating and amending Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act in 1934, the legislation in force in the Irish Free State was the old British 
Act of 1906. Since the creation of the Free State, a number of important cases 
have been decided by Free State courts. There was need, therefore, of such a 
work as this, which comments on and explains the new Act and indicates the effect 
of the independent decisions of the Free State courts. The author was formerly 
secretary of the Departmental Committee on Workmen’s Compensation, whose 
labours resulted in the drafting of the new Act. 


Stanfield, John. Plan We Must. The Transition to National Planning. London, 
Hamish Hami'ton, 1934. 174 pp. 

A clearly written and balanced advocacy of economic planning under democracy. 
Using the Russian experience of State managemeut of production and the New 
Deal in the United States as contrasting backgrounds, the author examines the 
position of Great Britain in the new economic setting, and considers the possibility 
of the British Empire organising itself as a single planning unit. In an interesting 
final chapter democratic economic planning is put forward as the only practical 
means of preserving the substance of individual liberty in the modern world. 


Steiner, Dr. Ernst. Grundfragen der Sozialversicherung. Vienna, Gewerkschafts- 
bund der Osterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten, 1934. 23 pp. 

Pamphlet designed for the general reader giving a short survey of the funda- 
mental problems of social insurance, the relevant legislation in Austria, and the 
proposed reform of the social insurance system in that country. 
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